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LEADERS of The Progressive who recall Murray Kemp 
ton’s “Robert Oppenheimer and the lron Circle’ 
(September 1954) and “The Achievement of Harvey Ma 
tusow” (April 1955) will appreciate our great enthusiasm 
over winning his services as a regular contributor to The 
Progressive. Mr. Kempton’s lively wit, brilliant style, and 


keen understanding of people and issues have combined 


to make him one of the most respected commentators on 
the contemporary scene. His first column, “The House of 
Usher,” appears on Page 17 of this issue 


For the first time in several years The Progressive is in 
a4 position to resume a long-time popular tradition——a 
special subscription offer through which members of The 
Progressive lamily may introduce the magazine to friends 
at an exceptionally low cost 


This year opportunity is knocking at the rate of four 
new subscriptions for only $3, and subscribers are answer 
ing with enthusiasm. They're sending The Progressive to 
libraries, business associates, relatives, teachers, legislators, 
friends overseas——and in greater numbers than at any 
time in our history 


We couldn't afford to offer so low a rate if it weren't 
that a substantial number of the new readers enrolled in 
this campaign renew their own subscriptions at regular 
rates on a permanent basis 


We urge you to use the handy order form bound into 
this issue (or you can just write the names and addresse 
on a piece of paper ind mail with your check at the 
rate ol $3 tor each tour new subscribes If you preter 


send only the names now, and we'll bill you later 


\utographed copies ol Milton Ma eT lhe, / yu 
They Were Free, a superb study of the litth people in 
Hitler's Germany, are available through the offices of 
The Progressive. The price, unhappuil is $4.75. but we 
worth it 


In reviewing the book recently, Sydney }. Harris, edi 
torial page columnist for the Chicago Daily Ne ind 
other newspapers, characterized Mayer as “the most bril 
liant, as well as the most sensitive, journalist writing in 
America today ~ eo They Thou if lhe, Were lree blay 
ris wrote: “It is no exaggeration to « ill this book a con 


temporary classic, deserving the widest possible audience 


If you are changing your address just for the summer 
the Circulation Department would greatly appreciate 
your mentioning this fact when notifying us. Please give 
the dates you are leaving and returning 
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The Shape of the Conflict Ahead 


O ONE quite knows when it be- 

gan, or how, or why; but there, 
in mid-May, was hope burgeoning 
all over the world—the hope that 
men and nations might yet talk and 
their way to 
agreements. 


reason live-and-let-live 
There was no one day to circle 
deed to 

I here 


calendar, no 
the 
many days and 
was the day, in 
Chou En-lai of 
China asserted his government's wil 
lingness to negotiate directly with 
the United States over a cease-fire in 
the Formosa Straits. There was the 
day, in Washington, when the Eis- 
enhower Administration, first 
bobbling its chance, later responded 
by proclaiming its willingness to talk 
with the government it pretends 
doesn't exist. There was the day, in 
Vienna, when the Soviets, after nearly 
a decade of truculent stalling, yield- 
ed on every major issue and agreed 
to a peace treaty for Austria. And 
then there were those days, in Wash 
ington and Moscow, when President 
Eisenhower and Premier Bulganin 
consented to a conference “at the 
summit” which would bring the heads 
of state together for the first time 
since the end of World War II. 


on the 
mark 


one 
renewal of hope 
were deeds 
There 


when 


many 
Bandung, 
Communist 


alter 


If there were no one day to mark 
the dawn of hope, there was also 
no one reason to explain the new 
devotion to negotiation which blos 
somed almost simultaneously in Mos 
cow, Peiping, and Washington. Per 
haps more persuasive than any other 
factors were the almost universal re 
pudiation of nuclear war as totally 
intolerable and the mounting public 
demand for a major effort to clear 
the tension-charged atmosphere in 
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the face ol stalemate. Presi 


dent Eisenhower expressed it simply 


atomic 


last fall when he said: “Since the ad 


vent of nuclear weapons, it seems 


clear that there is no longer any al 
ternative to peace 
Timed counmury olficial ve 


to Soviet 


pou ‘ 
trom 
Know 


land, Bridges, and McCarthy, through 


moderation ranged 


surly rejection by Senators 


the cautious, lukewarm accep! ance ot 
President Lisenhower, to the positive 
hope expressed by Senator Walter f 
George, chairman of the Senate For 
eign Relations Committee. 


Ihe Senate twreconcilable and 
their Pegler-Sokolsky-Lawrence stable 
of columnists, are convinced there is 
that the United 
shirt whenever 
negotiate with the 
Ihe fact that the 


Kremlin has now made significant 


an immutable law 


States must lose its 


it sits down to 
Communists. 


if stall inadequate concessions in the 


Little Four Meeting 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


East-West search for an effective dis 


armament 


formula, and the further 


the Soviets retreated on ev 
ery major issue in the negotiation of 


the Austrian settlement, mean noth 


ing to men whose hearts are heavy 


with hate and whose minds can a 


cept no solution except the uncondi 


tional surrender of our adversaries 


whatever the price 


President Lisenhower moved at a 


shambling gait to meet the challenge 
mood, He thought 


of the new Soviet 


a meeting “at the summit” might be 
a pretty good idea at this point, but 
by larding his response with many 
doubts murky 


expressed in syntax, 


he fumbled a_ priceless opportunity 


to assert forceful American leader 


ship in the quest for a negotiated 


peace Mr. kisenhower was quit 
right in warning the nation against 
much too but 


expecting too sOOTI, 


the English language is surely rich 
enough to permit him to drive home 
the necessary note of caution without 
at the same time sounding as though 
he were being dragged to perform 
an irksome obligation 

It was Senator George, the 77-year 
old Georgian secure in his stature as 
a moderate conservative and an im 
peccable foe ol appeasement, who 
moved up front to express the hopes 
country. It 


took the 


and aspirations of his 


was Senator who 


Ceorge 
initiative in high-level 
Western 


It was Senator George who 


prope sing a 


conference of Soviet and 
leaders 
could see no harm, and possibly much 
good, in sitting down with the Chi 
Communists to 


the 


nese discuss a 
Straits. It 


Senator George who caught and ex 


(case 


fire in Formosan was 


pressed the deep conviction of the 


unorganized and inarticulate Ameri 





can when he said, “This nation should 
be big enough to talk with anyone 
in the interest of world peace.” 

It was Senator George, too, who 
sought to widen the President's hori 
zon and stiffen his spine by express 
ing are 
moving with any real conviction to 
take the initiative, rather 


acquiescing.” He 


concern over “whether we 
than 
was greatly dis 
what seemed “a lack of 
enthusiasm and positive attitude on 
our part toward a top-level confer 
A hard-headed realist, with a 
lifetime of service in public affairs, 
Senator George recognizes there are 


just 


turbed over 


“possibilities of failure,” but he is 
convinced, too, that failure will be 
come a certainty unless our leaders 
abandon their present defeatism and 


embrace a lar more positive attitude 


It is nonsense to assume, as do so 
many in Washington, that the na 
tion expects a single conference at the 
summit to produce an idyllic peace 
with all 
and that anything short of such an 
impossible achievement would drive 
the populace, in its bitterness and 


issues resolved for all time 


disillusionment, to clamor for isola 
tion or war. The people, it seems to 
us, are mature enough to understand 
that that 


negotiation i a long, patient often 


this is but a beginning 


painful process, that there may be 
many deadlocks 
there is measurable progress toward 


and reverses belore 
peace 

Nor would peace mean the end of 
contlict. Far 
competing ideologies 


from it in a world ol 
The most real 
istic hope ahead is for an end ol 
the crippling tensions of the past 
decade, the removal of the struggle 
from the arena of the hydrogen bomb 
race to the forum of ideas and ideol 
ogy, from the military to the politi 
cal, economic, and moral 

There is nothing in sight to indi 
cate that the Communists will slack 
en for a moment their efforts to win 
the uncommitted segments of human 
ity to their that we of the 
West will not continue to do every 
thing possible to prevent the spread 


cause, oO! 


ol a and an ideology we 
wholly reject 
be keen, perhaps even bitter, but it 


would be a bloodless struggle waged 


system 
Ihe competition would 


4 


in the world market place of ideas 

Ihe Communists themselves have 
made this clear enough. Visitors from 
the West, including William Ran 


dolph Hearst, Jr., have returned from 
the Soviet Union convinced the Krem 
lin is committed to the concept of 


truly competitive co-existence, which 
means they plan to use every politi 
their 
command to convert or subvert gov- 


cal and economic weapon at 


ernments and peoples to Communism 

Perhaps the most graphic picture 
of what the Communists are up to 
came from Sam Watson, British La 
borite MP Russia 
Red China year. He 
in Moscow the Kremlin's new 
Nikita Khrush 


chev, over the prospects of trade and 


who visited and 
last 


with 


conferred 


number one man, 


military security 


“After a couple of hours of this 
I said to him: ‘Now look here, Com 
Khrushchev . are 
going to call off 


war against 


rade you evel 


your propaganda 
social democratic par 
ties, Britain's included? In short, do 
you the field 
of commerce and chloroform in the 
field of politics?’ 

“His that 
can be trade, and increased diplo 


But 


Co-existence 


want co-existence in 


answer indicated there 


matic intercourse no positive 


cooperation seems to 
mean peace from a shooting war, but 
no change in ideology and therefore, 
ho ie 


pite trom political wartare. In 


fact, at one point in our conversation, 


in The 


“How Are We Fixed 
For Jet-Propelled ideas?” 


Washingtor 


when | 
Khrushchev of 


was complaining to Mr 
the 


insistence 


Communists’ in 
tolerant that only their 
kitni of political system can work 
and that ours cannot succeed, he said 
‘In this field 
existence.’ ” 


there can be no co 


Watson met the same response in 
China: “I 
strong emphasis on the need, in fact 
the desirability, and opportunity for 
mutual trade and mutual 
(in the military and diplomatic sense) 


Communist found 


security 


but, again, no compromise on ideol 
The 


‘Co-existence in 


attitude 
the 
immediately; co-exist 


ogy and propaganda. 
seemed to be, 
field of trade 
ence militarily and diplomatically 
on terms; co-existence ideologically 
never.’ 

Here, it seems to us, is a blunt but 
accurate assessment of the shape ol 
the conflict ahead. It 
in which the issue 


is a struggle 
resolved 
not by supremacy in stockpiles of 


will be 


H-bombs, flotillas of atomic powered 


submarines, or fleets of supersonic 
warplanes, but rather by the extent 
to which one system or the other 
demonstrates _ its service 
ability to the half of 
humanity still searching for a 


of life 


If this is in 


superior 
uncommitted 


way 


fact the character ol 
the competition with Communism, it 
would seem that our course is clearly 
marked out for us: to mobilize our 
resources and skills for economic as 
sistance and technical direction to the 
underdeveloped areas of the world; to 
recognize and encourage the revolu 
uuonary aspirations ol peoples surg 
ing up from colonial serfdom to in 
dependence and freedom without de 
manding of them allegiance to our 
own institutions or acceptance of 
leaders we designate as the price of 
support and friendship; and to dem 
onstrate by our own increased devo 
tion to the concepts of freedom and 
equality of that 


can be far and away the most hopetul 


opportunity ours 
answer to two universal hungers ol 


the human heart—social security, 
and all it implies by way of economic 
opportunity, and social significance, 
and all it implies by way of freedom 
and dignity for the individual what 
ever his race, color, or creed 
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Spotlight on 


a Giant Hoax 


F FEDERAL really 
what it seems to mean concern 
ing the uses of cash in election cam 
paigns, more politicians would wind 
up in Leavenworth than in Washing 
ton. But the statutes on this subject 
have always been drawn up on a 
formula of five parts loophole to one 
part law, and Senator Thomas C 
Hennings, a hopeful Missouri Demo 
crat, is now engaged in the perennial 
effort to give them a content that can 
at least be seen with the naked eye 


law meant 


In this worthy endeavor he is none 
too early, for television in particular 
and the high costs of vote-catching in 
general have already turned what was 
merely a standing invitation to eva 
sion into a giant hoax, in which the 
law is almost a total stranger to real 
ity. Although a candidate for Repre 
sentative is theoretically limited to 
an expenditure of $5,000 in quest ol 
his seat, to that glory re 
ported outlays as high as $34,000 in 
year’s election; and Senatorial 
candidates, theoretically held to a 
$25,000 maximum, have been known 
to head up campaigns costing twenty 
times that sum 

The late Robert A. Talt, lor exam 
ple, properly reported an expenditure 
of $1,816 in his last contest for the 
Senate, but he cheerfully admitted 
that various Talt-for-Senator groups 
had probably spent a half-million un 
accounted dollars in his behalf. And 
there was nothing illegal in the pro 
cedure. Senator Paul Douglas, con 
sidering $150,000 to $200,000 a most 


aspirants 


last 
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By ROBERT BENDINER 


reasonable price for a Senate race in 
a fairly large state, says that the sum 
fixed in the law $5,000 less 
than it once cost to make him a Chi 
cago alderman—and that was fifteen 
Take Senator Mike Mans 
field’s word for it, the legal amounts 
for campaigning are so 
that if the law “were ever obeyed 
rather than evaded the American 
electorate would never be able to cast 
an intelligent have any 
knowledge of any of the candidates.” 


is about 


years ago 


unrealistu 


vote or 


But rest assured that it is evaded 
constantly, thoroughly, and quite le 
gally. The evasions serve to give can 
didates the financial leeway they gen 
uinely need, but also 
rub 


and this is the 
deal than 


they need or should decently have 


olten a great more 

What is still worse, the opportuni 
ties for skirting the law are so abun 
dant that nobody can reliably tell 
what has been spent or where the 
money came from. Concealed contri 
butions, the greatest evil in the whole 
process, are almost as easy to come by 
there were no law at all, and 
they bear the cost of much of the dir 
ty campaigning that 
feature of American sulfrage 
dercover racist pamphlet, 
vately printed the 


as il 
has become fl 
the un 
the pri 


smear, manulac 





ROBERT BENDINER, formerly meneging 
editor of The Nation, is now «6 free 
lance writer whose articles on current 
affairs have appeared in Harper's, The 
Reporter, The New York Post, Collier's, 
and The New York Times Magazine 





tured rumor, the faked photograph, 
and other such lofty appeals to the 
electorate 

Should 
the 


would be to 


Sen 


would do 


you decide to run tor 


ator, first you 
the 
exceeding the 
You 
would have to because in a good sized 
that 


cover your printing bill and nothing 


thing 
canvass customary 
and means for 


$25,000 limit now 


ways 
on the books 
state would about 


amount just 


else. Somebody, somehow, would have 
to pick up the tab for the balance, 
lor all the billboards, the advertising, 
and the posters; for headquarte 
meetings, and travel; for clerks, po 
tage, mailing, 


graph; and 


telephone and tele 
all, tor 
York 


about 


above radio ind 


New 
just 


television. In the 


$25,000 


entire 
buy you 
IV, pro 
vided you didn’t have to pay the net 
work for 


would 
three half-hour periods on 
preempting a commercial 
program 

You may, ol course, be running in 
a one-party that 
Washington what 


and in 
doesn't care 
you spend it 
theory in Congress is that a 
none of the 


ernment’s business, even though four 


state, case 


you 
The 
primary 
federal 


spend oT how 


election 1s yov 


teen years ago the Supreme (Court, 
reversing an earlier opinion, decided 
that it Thus Senators Russell of 
Georgia, Ellender of Louisiana, East 


was 


land of Mississippi, and Johnson of 
Texas duly reported no expenditures 
at all in regaining their seats last year 
Others reported campaign costs of 
$100, and Arkansas’ McClellan turned 





in an accounting of $37.50. Yet at 
least three of these Southerners, in- 
cluding the Senator from Arkansas, 
had hard primary fights on their 
hands and must have spent far more 


than a hundred times the amounts 


lawfully reported. 


The Hennings bill, titled “Federal 
Elections Act of 1955,” sets out to 
close what are still quaintly called the 
“gaps” in our election laws though 
they are big enough to drive whole 
campaign trains through, and with 
easy clearance. It would begin by 
bringing primaries, conventions, and 
caucuses under federal purview as 
far as contributions and expenditures 
are concerned, Effects of this provi 
sion, which has aroused strangely lit 
tle opposition, would be felt far be 
yond the Deep South, for even in two 
party states the primary is often the 
big fight. A House committee prob 
ing the 1950 campaign found that in 
41 per cent of the country’s Con 
gressional districts more money was 
spent in these preliminary contests 
than in the general elections. That 
was the year, by the way, that two 
Republican contenders for Pennsy! 
vania’s Senate seat spent $1,600,000 
between them before James H. Duff, 
the victor, even got around to squar 
ing off against a rival Democrat 

Recognizing the economic facts of 
life, the bill would allow Senatorial 
candidates to spend $50,000 or ten 
cents for every vote cast in the pre 
ceding election, up to a limit of $250, 
000. Nominees in the largest states 
New York, California, Illinois, Penn 
sylvania, Ohio, and Michigan—-would 
be entitled to the maximum. Nevada 
and Wyoming, on the other hand, 
would be allowed the minimum $50, 
000 even though the dime-a-head ra 
tio would entitle them to only $8,000 
and $12,000 respectively, the theory 
probably being that it’s harder to find 
voters in those great open spaces. 
House candidates would have the 
same formula, with a floor of $12,500 
and a ceiling of $25,000 

For this generosity, however, there 
would be a price. All political com 
mittees supporting a candidate for 
federal office would have to make an 
accounting if the Hennings bill goes 
through. As matters stand now, Can- 


6 


didate Schultz may dutifully report 
expenditures of $493.77 out of his 
own pocket and, say, contributions of 
$20,000 to committees receiving dona- 
tions “with his knowledge and con- 
sent.” But for all the present law can 
do about it, he can claim complete 
and happy ignorance about another 
score olf committees working to send 
him to the Senate without his official 
blessing. A “Taxpayers’ Committee 
for Schultz” will collect a fat bankroll 
in his behalf, and spend it, too. So 
will a “Harried Housewives for 
Schultz,” and a “Schultz TV Fund 
Committee.” These synthetic units 
may have a cruising fleet of sound- 
trucks that drown out the local fire 
siren, but if Schulw says he doesn’t 
know about it, he doesn’t know about 
it. And none of it gets reported to 
Washington 

Under the Hennings bill, no com 


mittee would be able to collect o1 


spend federal money for a candidate 
without written authorization—a pro 
vision that carries a double charge 
of powder. Not only would it force 
the reporting of gifts and expendi- 
tures by all committees, respectable 
and otherwise, but it would hold the 
candidate responsible, in the public 
eye, for their activities. He could no 
longer get away with holding up his 
hands in holy horror over the “un 
welcome” support of a smear brigade 
while he goes right on enjoying the 
benefits of its shady activities. It 
either has his written sanction or it 
goes out of business. Moreover, cam 
paign literature, under the Hennings 
bill, would have to carry the name 
of the political committee that put it 
out. It is hoped in this way to get 
at the purveyors of trick photos and 
at those wowsers, mostly in the South, 
have taken to’ embarrassing 
an opponent with phony handbills 
pledging him the support of Negro 
or Communist organizations © that 
never existed. 


rhe national party committees, 
which are now permitted to spend 
$3,000,000 a year, would have their 
allowance raised, in effect, to some 
thing over $12,000,000, but the big- 
gest dodge of all would be eliminated 
No longer would it be possible, say, 
for the Republican National Com- 
mittee to report gifts and expendi- 
tures within a dollar of the allowed 
limit while millions of unreported 


who 


dollars were technically collected and 
spent by paper organizations within 
the states, which under present law 
are under no obligation to report at 
all. Hennings would demand an ac- 
counting from all committees that 
work for aspirants to federal office, 
whether their activities are nation 
wide or confined to Ashtabula, Ohio 

Hardly a Congress goes through its 
life span without some attempt at 
reform along these lines, but sponsors 
of the Hennings bill are unusually 
hopeful of at least a partial triumph. 
In the first place, they point out, 
there is always a better chance of 
success at this sort of thing in a non- 
election year. Then, Senator Hen- 
nings, as chairman of the appropriate 
sub-committee, is more determined 
than most of his predecessors, and, 
not so incidentally, he is a member of 
the Democratic Policy Committee 
Finally, the very real need for more 
campaign money is driving party 
fund-raisers to grab at the promise 
of higher legal ceilings, even if con 
cessions must be made in the direc 
tion of a stricter accounting. With 
hard work and legal talent perhaps 
new loopholes can be found once the 
new ceilings are established. 


Ill 


Naturally every effort is being 
made to get the legal allowances 
raised without having to pay too high 
a price. Thus Republican Party 
Chairman Leonard W. Hall is filled 
with verbal admiration, as party lead- 
ers unfailingly are, for the bill's ob- 
jectives but thinks the demand for 
reports is overdone. If every volun- 
teer organization and precinct com 
mittee has to make an accounting, he 
says, “we may discourage activity in 
politics rather than encourage it.” 

Paul Butler, the Democratic chair 
man, thinks a line might be drawn 
at the county committee level, rather 
than have the Capitol flooded with 
financial reports from every precinct, 
and the chances are that some such 
compromise will be worked out. But, 
regardless of such probable conces- 
sions, it looks as though the ultimate 
vote on the measure will divide 
roughly along party lines, with the 
Republicans opposing any serious 
change in the present law. This has 
been the tendency in the past, not be 
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cause the Democrats have less use 
for campaign money, but because the 
Republicans have been more success- 
ful at getting it. 

Even if the Hennings bill gets 
through intact, however, we will still 
be a measurable distance from the 
ideal. There should be less of what 
Henning “under-the-counter 
money, that is, the dirty money that 
gets around and makes these cam 
paigns of ours in certain states in 
tolerable because of their indecency.” 
But it will still be possible for scurvy 
groups, pretending to support none 
of the candidates, and hence requir- 
ing no authorization, to distribute 
racial and slanderous throwaways 
aimed at any one of them 


calls 


The thorny problem of television 
will be left untouched. Although it 
has come up again and again in the 
hearings, the subcommittee prefers to 
regard the complexities of free time, 
under the Federal Communications 
Act, as the province of another com- 
mittee. Yet there is no doubt that 
TV has now become one of the most 
important aspects of political cam- 
paigning and will be even more deci- 
sive in the future. And it is far and 
away the most costly item ever to 
plague party fund-raisers 

Richard S. Salant, vice president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company, 
has testified that in the last Presi- 
dential campaign Eisenhower sup 
porters bought three and a half hours 
of time on that television network for 
$262,736.16, not counting purely lo 
cal spots and programs. Stevenson 
forces laid out $237,449.76 for na 
tionwide hook-ups on the same net 
work. There are variations in price 
for different hours in the day, but 
even the best time comes high at 
$1,251 a minute 

Should the networks be forced to 
yield free time in the public inter 
est? Their answer is, they already 
do. Campaign news coverage, the con 
ventions, election night returns, and 
innumerable panel shows bearing di 
rectly on the campaign were almost 
all sustaining programs in 1952, and 
they represented a dollar loss, accord 
ing to Salant, that ran well into seven 
figures——many times the price of the 
paid telecasts. Yet the fact remains 
that for paid telecasts the price was 
prohibitive. 

Should the 


government pay for 
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Too Many Loopholes 


Fitzpatrick in The auis Post-Dispatch 


IV campaigning? An increasing num 
ber of authorities, in politics and 
think it should. In fact, from 
Theodore Roosevelt to Paul Douglas, 
we have had prominent advocates of 
the idea that the government should 
finance election campaigns altogeth 
er. But if Washington is to foot the 
bill, or even if it 
works to foot it, 
what candidates in a primary and 
what parties in a general election are 
entitled to ride the gravy train? 


out, 


obliges the net 


who is to decide 


If the field is open to all comers, 
with perfect equality, any crackpot 
who wants to air his views over a na 
tional hook-up can get himself free 
time merely by declaring himself a 
candidate or by founding a new par 
ty. One William R. Schneider, with 
the backing of the FCC, got himsell 
two free half-hour periods on nation 
wide TV networks two years ago just 

himself a Republican 
candidate, even 


by declaring 
Presidential 
he couldn't even get a credential to 
the GOP convention. Eighteen parties 
put up nominees in that campaign 
including such political forces as the 
Spiritual Party, the Republamerican 
Party, Church of God Bible, and the 
Vegetarian Party. If they all got free 
time, the networks have col 
lapsed, not to mention the country 


though 


would 


A formula might be worked out, of 


course, to grant free time on the ba 
sis of the vote achieved at the preced 
that 


chances for a 


election, but in what 


the 


ing case 


would be genuine 


new party making its first campaign? 

If the Hennings subcommittee neat 
ly sidesteps this extremely tricky area 
altogether, it does come to grips with 
a problem that previous legislation 
has always managed to give a wick 
berth. This is the matter ol 
ment. After all the evasions have been 
practiced and all the loopholes en 
joyed, the only fruits of the present 


entorc 


law are a mass of uncollated reports 
stacked away in the files of the Clerk 
of the House and the Secretary of the 
Senate Those two officials § are 
charged with receiving such material 
but that the limit of 
obligation. It would take an 


effort uncover a 


is about thei 
he rol 
even to violation, 
to Say nothing of getting something 
done about it 

If the Hennings bill is passed, the 
custodians of these reports will have 
to check on whether or not required 
statements have been filed and prop 
erly made out, keep them system 
atically and have them readily 
able for public inspection, and serve 


avail 


notice on delinquents to conform 
What is will .be 
to make periodic summaries of the 
and forward it 


more, they obliged 


data to appropriate 


committees in each House, which in 
turn are charged with the duty of re 
porting violations to the law-enfore 


ing agencies of the government 


IV 


The burden of policing the act, be 
it noted, would still rest largely with 
Congress itself, and many students of 
the election process look upon this as 
a hopeless flaw As former Senator 
William Benton put it, “It is no af 
front to the present election commit 
tees of Congress to suggest that those 
seck and hold 
should not be both players and um 
Benton 


who elective olfice 


pire : and others have pro 


posed, instead, a commission of dis 
tinguished private citizens to super 


vise election campaigns as 
“call the 


being made,” 


a public 


service to foul blows as 


they are not months 
after the damage has been done 

But promoters of the Hennings bill 
will have no part of this dreamy idea! 
ism. The prospect of outsiders prying 
into campaign tactics and rendering 
instant judgment is enough to turn 
most Congressmen a fine bi-partisan 
than 


enough to kill an election reform bill 


shade of green—and more 























The Endless Chase 


by WILBUR H. BALDINGER 


HEN President 


the Internal 


Truman vetoed 
Security Act ol 
1950, which Congress promptly en 
acted anyway to inoculate the nation 
against subversion, he judged it “in 
effective and unworkable.” It may 
be that Mr. Truman never spoke 
truer By the spring of 1955, 
following the outpouring of millions 
of tax dollars and many millions of 
words, the Communist-control law 
had produced just one clear victory 
in the domestic counter-offensive 
against the Kremlin: A Communist 
was convicted by the government of 
making a false statement by insisting 
that the correct name of the United 
May Day Committee in New York 
was the United Labor and People's 
May Day Committee 

The mon 
strous legislative legacies of the late 
and little lamented Senator Pat M« 
Carran, Nevada Democrat, 
signed to force the Communist Party 


words 


law, one of the more 


was de 


and its fronts to expose themselves 
into public impotence by registering 
their conspiratorial 
the Attorney Following 
hearings and findings of guilt by the 
new Subversive Activities Control 
Board (SACB), the Communist Party 
was to file’ the 


business with 


General 


and ad 
dresses of all officers and members, 
give accountings of its funds, and 
label all of its outgoing mail as 
coming from the Communists. The 
Party's fronts were to do the same, 
except that complete membership 
lists would not be required 
President Truman figured that of 
ficial proceedings toward these ends 


names 
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might take as long as “two to four 
years.” He was way off on his time 
table. He also thought that “when 
all this and effort had been 
spent, it is still most likely that no 
organization would actually register,” 
and there Mr. Truman seems to have 
been on the beam. 

On November 22, 1950, Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath initi 
ated the legalistic rituals prescribed 
by the Internal Security Act. He 
petitioned the Control Board to dis 
cover in due process that the Com 
munist Party-U.S.A. is part and par 
cel of a worldwide Soviet plot. Nearly 
two and a half and 5,000,000 
words later, the Board obliged. The 
SACB affirmed on April 20, 1953, 
that the Communist Party “is a Com 
munist-action organization,” 
stantially directed, dominated 
controlled” by Moscow. It 
the U.S. commissars 


time 


years 


“sub 
and 
ordered 
or, if they were 
uncooperative, all Communist Party 
sections, branches, fractions, and 
cells—to fill membership and 
financial forms waiting for them at 
the Department of Ihe 
forms are still waiting—unclaimed 


1953 order 
Party came 


out 


Justice 


after the 
Communist 


days 
igainst the 


Iwo 
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Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., moved swiftly against 
“Communist-front organizations,” the 
secondary exposure objectives of the 
McCarran Act. As a starter he picked 
a dozen from his cumulative list of 
subversive outfits, which at latest 
count totals 282, and asked the SACB 
to identify them as Communist Party 
transmission apparatuses which are 
required by the law to register their 
ollicers and account for their fi 
nances years later the Board 
managed to come through with a 
single finding. It said, in a 57-page 
verdict sustained by 107 government 
exhibits and copious foot-notes, that 
the Labor Youth League, a direct 
descendant of the Young Communist 
League and American Youth for 
Democracy, indubitably was a front 
However, the questionnaire reserved 
for the LYL at the Justice Depart 
ment remains untouched. 


down, 


I wo 


Under the law, failure by the Com 
munist Party or a front to obey regis 
tration directives is punishable by 
$10,000 fines and/or five-year jail 
sentences, multiplied by each day ol 
defiance. After 
cooperation the 


two years ol non 
Communist Party 
would appear to be risking an assess 
ment of around $7,300,000, its of 
ficers an astronomical 
lifetimes in prison, and its units in- 
calculable penance. But the penalties 
aren't applicable until there is final 
legal confirmation of SACB opinions 
in each That means the 
Supreme Court could do no other 
work in this and oncoming genera 
tions if the justices chose to devote 


number ol 


case 
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themselves to all the 
the Internal 


potentials of 


Security Act 
the chances that Senator 


will be 


Even so, 
McCarran posthumously re 
warded with the filing of a Commu 
nist registration are almost nil. If 
the Supreme Court ultimately up 
holds the constitutionality of his law 
(an which the Court of 
Appeals in the District of Columbia 
already is split two to one), the legis 
sull 
ease. As President 
his veto message: “The 
is that all the 
organization 
frustrate the law 
solve the 


issue over 


lation could be thwarted with 
said in 
simple tact 


leaders of the 


would have to do to 
would be to dis 
organization and establish 
and 
Lhe 
again 


result 


a new one with a dillerent name 
a new roster of nominal olficers 
Communist Party this 
and again Thus the net 


would probably be an 


has done 


endless 


chasing of one organization afte 


another.” 


This complex, frustrating exercise 
in the futility of 
backyard 


ence 


trying to legislate 


Communism out ol exist 


now is becoming even more 
complicated. When Congress whoop 
ed through a 


nist 


mass of anti-Commu 
last August, 
one outlawing the Communist Party 
right 
which it 


measures including 
to a point where it has no legal 
to maintain bank 
is legally obligated to 1 
the Attorney General, the 
saddled with new 


accounts 
egister WwW ith 
SACB 


responsibilities. In 


was 


addition to working its tedious way 
through the Attorney 
blacklist, a literally 
task, the 
unions to determine 
munist-infiltrated” and hence 
ble for National Il 
sjoard recognition 


General's sub 


versive limitless 
Board must investigate labor 
which are “Com 
ineligi 


Relations 


ibor 


Meanwhile, the first blow really 
landed by the Board against a Com 
front hit Louis Weinstock 
a tireless Manhattan May Day promo 
ter and parader, but 
perceptible damage to the 
nist Weinstock was 
as chairman of the May Day 
Committee, one of the 12 organiza 
tions cited to the SACB in 1953 
Responding in an affidavit to the 
citation, he that 1948 
there had been no thing as a 
United May Day Lhe 


only group he knew Wein 


munist 
did no othe 
Commu 
cause. identified 


nited 


swore Since 
such 
Committee 


about 


1955 


June, 


stock averred, was the United Labor 


and People’s May Day Committee 


His dialectical position was that the 


had 
and therefore 


invented a 


had 


General 
non-existent entity 
no case 


Attorney 


Board, 
jected to harrowing hearing tactics 
and the 
would have none of this extra nomen 
clatural Attorney 
Harry Sacher, a voluble veteran ol 
Communist trials, had 
when Weinstock was 
District 


Members of the long sub 


ot Communists lawyers, 


nonsense. Detense 
little to say, 
taken 

His 
February to 
five years in jail to be 
with a_ three-year sentence 
Weinstock got in 1953 as one of 13 
second-string Communist leaders con 


lor once, 
to U.S 
client 


Court tor lying 
was sentenced in 
served 


along 


victed of conspiracy under the Smith 
Act. 

Of the remaining 1953 front 
to which Attorney General 
appended the Washington 
Union last December, involving 
the Jefferson School of Social Science 
in New York is furthest along. SACB 
Chairman Thomas ]. Herbert, 
Ohio who ran 
tracted hearings on this enterprise, 


CASS, 
Brownell 

Pension 
one 


form 
er Governor ol pro 
has heard enough to recommend to 
the Board that it is a I he 
othe: Stages ol 


front 


cases are in Varying 


nl? { UAL oe 
lap ag a 


Byili “i LW 


yy 


e 


‘wi 


examination, cross-examination, re 


Cx amination re«Tro examination 


and decay 


Brownell’s complaint 


arguments, delay, 
against the 
American Slav Congress is 
dropped by the SACB because it 
that the Congress had 
195] The case 


eral other outfits have 


being 


turned out 


been dead = since 


iValnst ses been 


abandoned tor similar reasons 


Sull alive on the original SACB 


American Committee tor 
Protection of 
Rights Congress, Council on 
Altairs, Ine National 
American-Soviet Friendship, Ine 
Veterans of the Abraham 
Presumably 


list are the 
Born, Civil 
Alrican 


Council ol 


Foreign 


and 
Lincoln 
and 


Brigade still extant 


waiting to be Brownell 


for Board tr 


tapped by 
eatment are others in 
stable ol 
outlits, in which membership 


scribed for federal 


his subversive nearly %00 
pro 
and defense work 
ers, such as the Massachusetts Minute 
Women for Peace 


lub, Ime 


Yugoslav Seaman 
, Committee for the Prote: 
tion of the Bill of Rights, Commit 
tee to | phold the Bill of Rights, pro 
liferated 

New York 


haps most 


delense committees from 


Los Angeles, and per 
guing olf all——the 


I he 


inexhaustible; the 


Chopin Cultural Center sup 


ply is virtually 


end untoreseeable 


Ihe Communist Party itself, which 
lost a se Tics ot 


blo k 
alter 


bewildering court 


Board 
Start 


suits and motions to 


before and they 


seeks 
Appeals Court 


hearings 


ed, now a rehearing by all nine 


judges ol the con 


stitutional case against the Internal 


Security Act it lost belore a three 


man panel last December. The Party 


represented at the outset by the late, 


Vito Marcantonio and 
John Abt 


argued that the law is an 


vitrioli more 


recently by and Joseph 


Forer, out 
lawry statute 


bill of 
Amendment 


containing everything 
attainder to a First 
The SACB 
Party cried, 


destruction” by 


from a 
repealer 

ukase, the 
“marked for 


registration 
had it 
suicide or murder.” 

Prettyman and 
decided the Act i 
that the 
Congress 1s to 


Judges I barrett 
john A. Danahet 


constitutional and upreme 


duty olf protect the 
lead 


govern 


country from actions that might 
to “loreign control over 


affairs.” They 


no basic reason 


oul 
mental could “per 


cCive why the 


povern 
ment must stand helpless before acti 
vities such as those described in this 
statute.’ 

Judge David Ff 
dissented. He said the 
ity Act 


ments 


Bavelon sternly 
Internal Secur 
Filth Amend 


against sell-in 


violates the 
yuarantecs 
and is 


crimination unconstitutional 


Paraphrasing President Truman, who 
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had said the law’s idea “is about as 
practical as requiring thieves to 
register with the sheriff,” Bazelon 
wrote: “Suppose an Act of Congress 
required bands of bank robbers to 
file with the Attorney General state- 
ments of their membership and activ 
ities, and imposed criminal penal 
ties upon their leaders and members 
for failure to do so. Such an Act 
would compel individuals to disclose 
their connection with a criminal con- 
spiracy.” 

No matter how the Appeals Court 
votes on another hearing, the case 
will be carried by the Communists 
or the government to the Supreme 
Court, On April 13 Communist coun 
sel went through the preliminary mo- 
tions of filing a petition for review of 
the case by the Court. 


And however long this takes, the 
Control Board, operating at a $2,000,- 
000-a-year pace, will have unfinished 
business in Hearing Rooms 111! and 
118 in the LaFayette Building in 
downtown Washington. Testimony, 
confrontations, and documentation 
will be interminable in front pro- 
ceedings which usually are conducted 
in such stupefying detail—and with 
so much decorum—that even the 
wire services stay away from the press 
tables and spectators rarely turn up. 


Whatever the constitutional merits 
of the Internal Security Act or the 
value of the SACB as a cold war wea- 
pon, the Board does have many due 
process merits in commendable con 
trast to subversion-hunting methods 
of headlined Congressional Commit- 
tees and the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion's loyalty-security programs. A 
quasi-judicial agency, the Board holds 
no secret hearings, conceals the identi 
ty of no witness or informant, gives 
subpoena and full cross-examination 
privileges to defense lawyers, refrains 
from excoriating Communist wit 
nesses who invoke the Filth Amend 
ment, and observes Anglo-Saxon rules 
of evidence. 


The due-process decorum of SACB 
hearings often is subjected to dis 


tressing strain. In the Communist 
Party show, for example, Vito Mar 
cantonio’s favorite form of address 
for Justice Department attorneys was, 
“You meatball!” At a March hear 
ing Rhoda Laks, counsel for the 
Civil Rights Congress, entered 155 


10 


formal objections in the course of 
125 minutes of testimony by a $300- 
a-‘month informer hired by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and 
then objected to each of 75 exhibits 
submitted by the government. 


Nevertheless, anybody who sits in 
on an SACB session cannot avoid be- 
ing impressed by the Board's efforts 
to maintain dignity, fairness, prob- 
ity, and precision in its anti-Commu- 
nist endeavors. This is especially true 
for a reporter who is fresh from an 
antic play by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities or from 
a press conference with the Attorney 
General on the loyalty-security pro- 
grams, than which few things in 
Washington are more devious. And 
these Board endeavors have brought 
on a startling awakening—if not 
an ideological transformation—in at 
least one member. With it has come 
the most searching and critical anal- 
ysis of government cures for subver- 
sion yet heard in the capital. 

Following the defeat in 1952 of 
Senator Harry P. Cain, Washington 
Republican, President Eisenhower 
gave him a consolation appointment 
to the SACB. In the Senate there 
had been no more vociferous sup- 
porter of Wisconsin Republican 
Joseph R. McCarthy than Cain, but 
little was heard from or about him 
for two years after he settled into 
his $15,000 job, which mostly in- 
volved the case of the Labor Youth 
League. As he puts it now, he spent 
much of the time “sitting, listening, 
and thinking”——pursuits for which 
he says he had too little time in the 
Senate, where he “lost sight of some 
fundamentals which have returned to 
focus during the last two years.” The 
results of his thinking have produced 
dismay at the White House and con- 
sternation in Brownell’s office. 

The first public intimation came 
in January when he went back home 
to speak at a Republican rally in 
Spokane. He astonished everyone by 
saying that Administration reckless- 
ness in seeking suspects among fed- 


eral employes could “snuff out the 
lights of learning while making cow- 
ards and robots out of free men and 
women.” He implored his audience 
not to forget that “in an effort to 
keep our nation secure at home we 
have constructed an apparatus which 
can destroy us if we don't watch out.” 

When Cain returned to Washing 
ton word from the White House 
awaited him. He was told that the 
language he used in Spokane was 
rocking the Administration's boat. 
He was reminded that Brownell was 
preparing some changes in loyalty- 
security rules, and it was strongly sug- 
gested that he wait at least a month 
for the revised regulations before 
speaking up again. 


Ill 


Cain did keep quiet for a month 
and then, when nothing was heard 
from Brownell, let loose again. In a 
filmed television interview he said 
the Administration's hunt for “risks” 
had “swung too far on the side of 
injustice,” that “prejudice and in- 
tolerance” had been substituted for 
decency in too many places, and that 
President Eisenhower's order setting 
up the system was “too harsh.” 

On March 5 Brownell finally came 
up with seven minor adjustments in 
the rules which did almost nothing 
to them, and two weeks later Cain 
went forth once more to make a 
speech, although he had been advised 
in highest Administration circles that 
it would be more cautious of him to 
cancel it. He addressed the sev 
enth annual National Civil Liberties 
Clearing House Conference, at which 
94 organizations were represented; 
his speech was an hour-long indict- 
ment on which he had worked for 
a month. 

Cain started out: “I say without 
any thought of 
by anybody that in recent years our 
nation’s river, driven by the winds 
and fury of fear, inexperience, sus- 
picion, distortion, and intolerance, 
has overwhelmed and washed away 
some, but by no means all, of the 
protective banks which had been 
constructed out of historical common 
sense, reason, and justice.” 

Among other things, Cain told the 
Clearing House that Brownell should 
not be permitted to put organiza 


being contradicted 
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tions on his list without giving simul 
taneous assurance that they would 
get SACB adjudication within “sev- 
eral months”; that except for the 
Communist Party, the government's 
cut-off date for suspect membership 
in any of the organizations should be 
1947, and that in any event the list 
ought to be liquidated quickly. 
“Without this process the Attorney 
General's list, as it refers to Com- 
munist organizations, would remain 
outstanding in perpetuity without 
being adjudicated,” Cain said. “Any 
fair-minded American would be made 
to feel uncomfortable by any prospect 
of this kind. Some of the listed or- 
ganizations had but a single purpose 
and brief existence. Shall all of those 
who belonged to these groups be 
held suspect for as long as they live? 
“The Attorney General's list ought 
. to be liquidated through proced- 
ures which our country supports. The 
merits of the charges against any 
listed organization should be adjudi- 
cated. Sanctions should apply to those 
who remain as members after an or- 
ganization has been found to be 
guilty as alleged by the Attorney 
General. We ought to permit and 
encourage those who resign or have 
previously quit to work and travel 
without restraint or prejudice .. . 


“Until the prosecution of a case 
is undertaken, the listing authority 
remains as judge, jury and prosecu- 
tor. This is hardly in keeping with 
our historic tradition of charge, 
prosecution and verdict.” 

“Many among us have been silly, 
foolish, and stupid in the years of 
our past,” Cain conceded, not ex- 
cepting himsell, how many 
among us have been or want to be 
disloyal? That list is remarkably 
short. This knowledge ought to make 
us cheerful and keep us so.” 


“but 


Cain's term on the Subversive Acti- 
vities Control Board is supposed to 
run until August 9, 1956. Even in the 
improbable event that something is 
done to liquidate the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list and thereby the SACB, it 
is not unlikely that the McCarthyite- 
turned-civil-libertarian will find that 
his tour of duty will end sooner than 
that. He is not making the Adminis- 
tration cheerful. Its political issue of 
subversion depends on remarkably 
long lists. 
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Japan Turns Back to Asia 


By 0. EDMUND CLUBB 


Vice President Nixon in Novem 
ber, 1953, as “a key bastion for the 
defense of Asia,” and in March, 1954, 
Japan and the United States signed 
a treaty for mutual defense. Wash 
ington as yet sounds no tocsin for 
danger to that bastion, but there is 
clear evidence of deterioration of 
American influence in Japan. Mos 
cow and Peking, which have patiently 
waited upon suc ha development, eye 
the Island Empire hopefully. They 
scheme to pry it away from the 
United States and into the Commu 
nist camp. 


Defeat in World War II left Japan 
economically crippled. Shorn of about 
40 per cent of its territory, now 
slightly smaller than Montana, Japan 
has a rapidly growing population of 
88 million. Only 17 per cent of its 
mountainous surface is arable, and 
it must import one-fifth of its food 
supply as well as 87 per cent of the 
essential raw materials for its indus 
try. The largess of the American Ox 
cupation sustained the economy in 
the immediate postwar period, and 
the 1950 Korean aggression, follow 
ing on the heels of the 1950 victory 
of Communism in China, led the 


\ was confidently described by 
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United States hastily to undertake 
the re-building of Japan 

Between 1950 and 1953, Amer 
ican military procurements in Japan 
totaled $2.5 billion, enabling the 
country to maintain a respectable 
foreign-exchange position even while 
foreign trade was running a deficit 
of more than $500 million per year 
But the Korean truce of mid-1955 
brought a sharp tapering-off of those 
windiall war orders. In that year, 
when military procurements remain 
ed high, foreign-exchange reserves 
dropped $161 million. Worse devel 
opments threatened 

Stringent 
and tight foreign-exchange controls 
pushed exports up and imports down 
By the end of 1954, foreign trade 
showed a credit balance of $100 mil 
lion, But there were debit items on 
the books. The same “austerity” pro 
grams that helped foreign commerce 
automatically impeded rehabilitation 
of the over-aged industrial plant 
Employment, living standards, and 
social services were depressed 


deflationary measures 


Like Britain, postwar Japan must 
trade to live. The once-protitable 
American raw-silk market has melted 
away, and no American Open Door 
welcomes the Japanese dealer in tuna 
fish or ceramics. The extension of 
the American aegis over Japan has 
carried a major penalty: that coun 
try’s isolation from the Asian main 
land in subservience to the United 
States’ antipathy toward Communist 
China. Gratuitous advice that Japan 
should trade with Southeast Asia, or 
Brazil, or Canada is poor compensa 
tion for the two lost major markets 
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Patching could not disguise the 
maladjustments of the Japanese eco 
nomy. It was certain that if Japan 
continued along the road it was on 
in 1954 it would, soon or late, meet 
disaster. It was under such condi 
tions that Premier Shigeru Yoshida 
journeyed to Washington last No 
vember, The Premier and his Liberal 
Party were ineradicably associated in 
the Japanese mind with the victor’s 
Occupation. Yoshida’s basic concepts 
were that contemporary China is the 
arch enemy, that Japan's destiny lies 
within the framework of a Free Asia 
opposed categorically to Communist 
Asia, and, particularly, that “the lu 
ture of Japan is tied to the progress 
of Southeast Asia.” 


ll 


Even before Yoshida leit Tokyo, 
there had been a storm of criticism 
of his government's exclusive depend 
ence upon the United States. He had 
to score a major triumph to convince 
the nation that his policy was cor 
rect. To achieve this, Yoshida clear 
ly relied upon strategic exigencies 
confronting the United States to 
clinch the argument that Japan 
should function not simply as the 
military keystone of the West Paci- 
fic, but as the industrial base for 
massive economic aid to Asia. 

That grandiose concept was at the 
heart of his proposition, outlined in 
a speech in Washington, that a devel- 
opment program of about $4 billion 
annually was needed to enable South 
east Asia to resist “the inroads of 
Communism.” Japan, as the most in 
dustrially advanced Asian nation, 
should assist in the implementation 
of that program. 

But Yoshida, for all of his pro 
Americanism, obtained in Washing 
ton no more than a $100 million 
credit for the purchase of American 
agricultural surpluses. His political 
fate was sealed. Coming under fire 
immediately alter his return to 
Tokyo, he resigned as Premier Dec. 7. 

Yoshida’s successor, Ichiro Hato- 
yama, was also a conservative in poli- 
tics; Hatoyama had, in fact, won 
powers by constructing a “Democratic 
Party” around a splinter of the Lib 
eral Party. The basic issue of his 
revolt was the proposition that Japan 
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should free itself from the trammels 
of American foreign policy and ad 
just its relations with China and the 
Soviet Union. Hatoyama said that 
he aimed at “insuring world peace 
and co-existence and 
with other nations.” 


co-prosperity 
Hatoyama’s “caretaker” govern 
ment was conlirmed in power in the 
general elections of February 27, 
1955, The “neutralist” Right and 
Left Socialists won a full third of 
the Diet seats, thus enabling them 
to block any amendment to rid the 
Constitution of General MacArthur's 
famous Article 1X under which Japan 
renounces war and forbids the main 
tenance of military forces. 


In prefectural assembly elections 
held April 23, the Hatoyama Demo- 
crats held their own, while Yoshida’s 
Liberals lost nearly a third of their 
seats; the Right Socialists chalked 
up a modest advance, and the Left 
Socialists gained 64 per cent. The 
election results signified a variety of 
things, but one conclusion was in- 
escapable: the government had an 
overwhelming mandate from both 
Right and Left to seek a road to 
“peaceful co-existence” with Commu- 
nist Asia. 

Outwardly, Japan's Communist 
neighbors presented so “reasonable” 
a mien as to excite high hopes. Speak- 
ing before the Supreme Soviet in 
August, 1953, on the morrow of the 
Korean armistice, Premier Georgi M. 
Malenkov had emphasized the desir- 
ability of regularizing Moscow’s rela- 
tion with Tokyo. Peking duly echoed 
the sentiment. 


Japanese eyes could feast on bright 


visions—tishing privileges in Soviet 
waters, exchange of ships and ship- 
repair services for Soviet lumber, 
fuel-oil, and manganese; exchange of 
machinery for China’s coking coal, 
soya beans, and salt; perhaps the re- 
covery of Habomai and Shikotan Is- 
lands, off Hokkaido; and the repatria 
tion of the last Japanese nationals 
from the U.S.S.R. and China. Also, 
the U.SS.R. might at last support 
Japan's application for membership 
in the United Nations. 

Hatoyama did not begin by pro 
posing a full reversal of Yoshida’'s 
pro-American policy. He would have 
Japan keep its American cake and 
eat at the Sino-Soviet table too. He 


proposed “delicate consideration” for 
the “readjustment of relations with 
our continental neighbors.” “We are 
willing to restore normal rela 
with Russia and China on 
mutually acceptable terms without 
prejudice, however, to our basic colla- 
boration with the free nations.” 
Later he explained that, to keep body 
and soul together, “peaceful trade 
with the Soviet Union and Red 
China is . required”; however, “I 
do not think the time is ripe yet 
for taking any decisive steps in re- 
gard to political and diplomatic re 
lations with Communist China 
the Soviet Union.” 

Such a straddle contemplated that 
Japan would draw economic suste 
nance from trade with China and the 
U.S.S.R. without jeopardizing its re- 
pute in Washington by establishing 
friendly relations with the two Com 
munist countries. be workable, 
the stratagem had to get results quick 
ly enough to satisfy economic needs; 
further, that chaste fence-sitting 
would have to be found acceptable 
to the concerned Communist powers 

Tokyo alone does not command 
the economic and political power re- 
serves requisite for this type of 
maneuver; China and the Soviet Un 
ion, contrariwise, are in a position 
to exert powerful leverage against 
their disabled island neighbor. It is 
not the Communist partners who 
stand in need of a major transfusion 
of economic life-blood at this jun 
ture; moreover, the primary Com 
munist goal is the disruption of 
the Japanese-American alliance, not 
trade. Given the existing balance of 
power, it must be judged improbable 
that the Peking-Moscow axis would 
permit Japan freely to play both ends 
against the middle. And _ political 
questions can be expected to take 
precedence over the economic—ex 
cept as economic concessions may be 
needed for bait. 


tions 


and 


To 


Ill 


The stage is now set. After four 
months of cautious probing, Tokyo 
has discovered that the Communist 
side will make major economic con 
cessions only after the settlement of 
certain political problems. In im 
plicit recognition of this circums 
tance, on March 25 Hatoyama came 
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out in the Diet for recognition of 
“two Chinas”’—-Formosa and the 
mainland. At the end of April, it 
was announced that Japanese and 
Soviet delegations meet in 
London June | to negotiate a peace 
treaty. Political rapprochement with 
Communist Asia has been accepted 
as an imperative necessity. 


would 


As the Japanese embark upon a 
new course in foreign affairs, a re 
assessment of the American-Japanese 
alliance is obviously in order. There 
are sore spots in that relationship. 
The comparative mildness of the Ox 
cupation has not erased Japanese 
memory of harsh events: the nation’s 
bitter military defeat, with trunca 
tion of the Empire; the distress and 
dishonor of the Occupation itself; 
the A-bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki--“the cloud that never dis 
appeared.” Not the victor’s past 
kindnesses weigh in the scales now, 
but such matters as irredentist claims 
for the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands, 
and the dusting of the Japanese fish 
ing vessel Lucky Dragon with Amer 
ican H-bomb fall-out. 

Japan's leaders are astute and prac- 
tical men. It would take more than 
past hurts to cause them to abandon 
a strong working relationship with 
the United States. Decision to shift 
course could come only because of a 
vital divergence of Japanese and 
American aims in Asia, and because 
Washington refused to recognize 
Asian realities and fit its policies to 
them. Such a divergence exists: 


e Japan chafes under economic 
burdens, and the United States urges 
that it increase its rearmament bur- 
den. 


e The Japanese strain for under 
standing with their Communist fel 
low-Asians, and trade; the United 
States would join together the three 
fronts of Southeast Asia——-Formosa, 
Japan, and South Korea—to consti 
tute a cordon sanitaire around the 
“enemy” mainland 


e The United States adopts an ¢s 
sentially military view of devel 
opments in Asia, and acts according 
to military estimates. Japan, more 
flexible and more “Asian,” is per 
suaded that its own national interests 
lie chiefly in peaceful enterprise in 
the economic and political fields. 
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It is therefore not surprising that 
Japan edges closer to the neutralism 
of India, Indonesia, and Burma, and 
veers away from the United States as 
insist on a the 
Japanese are convinced is contrary 
to their national interest 

There is 
admittedly not without its risks, that 


we seem to course 


conceivably one course 


the United States might follow vis 
a-vis Japan with some possibility of 
long-term profit. It could 
the logic of Japan's desire to test the 
potentialities of a market of “500 
million customers.” Admitting with 
out further heartburn that Japan 
can have no future as an American 
satellite, but has only two practical 
alternatives—joining the Communist 
powers, or associating itself with 
the Asian “neutralists’—the United 
States might approve, and even en 
courage, Japan's return to its native 
Asia 

Positive strength could be drawn 
from this development only if the 
United States were to go along with 
Japan, and India, as a sympathetic 
partner in the complex enterprise of 
trying to live with the Asian revolu 
tion. Then Japan's position of neu 
trality could be supported, and South 
Asia's sympathy be won. And China's 
the Soviet Union 
might be disturbed and weakened, if 
not broken off 

he sands are running out for the 
old postwar order of things in Asia 
The rise of China and India has re 
duced the importance there of the 
US.S.R the United States 
neither can longer dictate Asian des 
tinies. Japan has little chance at this 
date of breaking the Peking-Moscow 
axis in favor of a purely Asian com 


condone 


attachment to 


bination. But both the Chinese and 
Soviet strategists fully appreciate the 
potentiality Japan holds for the bal 
ance of power within the Communist 
he simplest of calculations 
lead the Peking 
geopoliticians to the conclusion that 
counterfoil to the U.S.S.R. as 
well as tor China 


calip 
would loresighted 
is a 
econoniic reasons, 
needs Japan on tts side 
Elementary logic suggests that 
Japan will attempt to play China 
and the U.S.S.R 


although the 


against each other 
long-range 
goal remains hidden, it is worth not 
ing that Tokyo has chosen to try first 
to regularize its relations with the 
U.S.S.R. Until it builds up its 
strength Japan will presumably strive 
to maintain itself, with respect to 
China and the U.S.S.R., as “neutral 
ist” as India, It appears possible that 
a realignment of the United States 
with Asian sentiment as expressed by 
Japan and India, in a flexible “live 
and-let-live” relationship with China 
and the U.S.S.R. which 
mit latent schismati« 


strategi 


would per 
stresses between 
those Communist powers to develop, 
might in the end prove a far more 
potent alliance against the 
aggression and than 
that the United States has 
been able to 


feared 
wal anything 
thus far 
odd 


construct out ol 


bits and pieces 
IV 


If such a 
States’ 


United 
Asia policy would require a 
American imagination 
of the kind currently 
the Japanese nation, 
the time is ripe for it in Asia. And 
the consequence of American failure 
to avail itself of a good half loaf, 
where it is denied enjoyment of the 
whole, could easily be that the United 
States 


change in the 
measure of 
and courage 
demanded of 


eventually be barred 
from all Asia, to the benefit of China 
and the U.S.S.R. Whether, and how, 
Japan and the rest of Asia 


would 


might 


then fare, would remain open ques 


But that is not the immediate 
point. In his aforementioned state 
ment of November, 1953, Vice Presi 
dent Nixon also said that 
falls, all of Asia falls.” 
tion offers a measure of the 
tude of the task in statesmanship 
that now confronts the United Scates 
in Asia. 


tions 


“if Japan 
That observa 
magni 
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Peace for the Atomic Age 


By MICHAEL AMRINE 
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This is the last of a series of four articles exploring the peril 
and promise of the atomic age. Notes on Mr. Amrine and the soon 
to-be-published pamphlet reprint of the entire series appear on 


Page 18 of this issue of The Progressive 


HAT ARE humanity's chances 

in this age of peril and prom 
ise? How can we improve these 
chances? 

More and more people ask these 
questions, and get fewer and fewer 
sensible answers. And whether or not 
we feel too much is unknown, it is 
certain too much of the known is 
ugly to think about 

Thus many earnest persons pass 
rapidly from who knows to who cares 

victims of the staggering magni 
tude and complexity of the problems 
of the atomic age 

The age of the atom is the age of 
the shrug of the shoulders. Panic 
screams and there is no answer; alter 
the scream there is the silence of 
apathy. Meanwhile, whether we 
shrug or not, the shadow of the mush 
room falls like a great chill over our 
shoulders 


The two great world figures who 
have now passed from the active stage 
of history both saw the mushroom 
plain and did not blink. It would be 
hard to imagine two more strikingly 
different versions of human beings 
than Albert Einstein and Winston 
Churchill. But it might be useful, at 
the least as a guide for framing the 
right questions, to examine the dif 
ferent approaches these two men and 
others have made to the central prob 
lem of our time. 

Churchill gave one of the greatest 


14 
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speeches of his career on March | 
this year, when he reviewed the re 
alities of the hydrogen age for Par 
liament and his country. He argued, 
in that speech, that the hideousness 
of modern weapons might actually 
militate against their use, and that 
nations might reach what he had 
earlier described as a “balance of 
terror.” 

“After a certain point,” he said, 
“the worse things get, the better. The 
broad effect of the latest develop- 
ments is to spread almost indefinitely 
and at least to a vast extent the area 
of mortal danger. This should cer- 
tainly increase the deterrent upon 
Soviet Russia by putting her enorm 
ous spaces and scattered population 
on an equality, or near equality, of 
vulnerability with our small, dense- 
ly populated island and with West- 
ern Europe. 


“I can not regard this as adding to 
our danger. We have reached the 
maximum already. They too become 
highly vulnerable; not yet equally 
perhaps, but still highly vulnerable 

it may well be that we shall, by 
a process of sublime irony, have 
reached a stage in this story where 
safety will be the sturdy child of ter- 
ror, and survival the twin brother of 
annihilation.” 

Of this sort of reasoning, Albert 
Einstein wrote in 1946, “I do not be 
lieve that we can prepare for wat 
and at the same time prepare for a 


When 
hand the 


humanity 
weapon 


world community 
holds in its 
which it can commit suicide, I be 
that to put more power into 
the gun is to increase the probability 
of disaster.” 


with 


lieve 


On the H-bomb specifically, Ein 
stein decried the way in which we go 
from one horror weapon to another, 
rationalizing each step as essential to 
security, even to the maintenance of 
peac ce 

“The idea of achieving 
through national armament is, at the 
present state of military technique, a 
disastrous illusion,” he wrote 
five years ago. The development of 
the hydrogen bomb, he predicted be 
fore it became a reality, would bring 
within the range of technical possi 
bilities “radioactive poisoning of the 
atmosphere, and hence annihilation 
of any life on earth. The ghostlike 
character of this development lies in 
its apparently trend 
Every step appears as the unavoidable 
consequence of the preceding one. In 
the end there beckons more and more 
clearly general annihilation.” 


security 


sone 


compulsory 


Einstein believed that “the leading 
point of view of all political action 
should be: what can we do to bring 
about a_ peaceful 
even loyal cooperation of the na 
tions?” The first problem, he was 
convinced, “is to do away 
tual fear and distrust solemn re 
nunciation of violence is undoubted 
ly necessary . can only be effective 
if at the same time a supra-national 
judicial and executive body is set up 
and empowered to decide questions 
of immediate concern to the security 
of the nations.” 


co-existence and 


with mu 
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Einstein thought that “every kind 
of peacetul cooperation among men 
is primarily based on mutual trust 
and only secondly on institutions 
such as courts of justice and police.” 

One might easily counterpose “real 
istic” objections to Einstein's ideal 
that we should speak softly and not 
carry a big stick. But we can also 
question many of Churchill's assump 
tions, in the light of the new age. 
Take his famous statement of his 
national ideal, which in part says, 
“In Deteat: Defiance. In Victory: 
Magnanimity.” 

What place in Nagasaki was there 
lor defiance in deteat? What room is 
there for magnanimity im victory 
through massive massacre? 

In England's “finest hour,” London 
was saved by the gallantry of the RAF 
and the defiance of firewatchers on 
thousand rool-tops. But 
the light of London 
like a 


breath of one bomb 


ten tomo! 
could be 


row 
blown out match—by 

It is a strange world, uglier than 
Marlborough or Nelson or Churchill 
could ever imagine. No man from 
Victorian times fully compre 
hend a world which would go past 
law-breaking to lawlessness. Today no 
amount of dogged defiance of the 
enemy will save civilization if 
we are equally dogged in denying the 
lacts. 


can 


oul 


What are the principal possibilities 
for dealing with 
know? 


such facts as we 


1. A Mighty Fortress 


Millions mistakenly expect 
kind of magic super-sonic defense 
will be built against the new weap- 
ons. Military scientists and planners 
expect no such thing. For centuries 
offense has been gaining over de- 
fense; in our time it has hopelessly 
passed it. 

War has always been horrible, but 
never before has so much destructive 
power been so concentrated that one 
man could blow the brains of 
New York. There can be no defenses 
against this anarchy and annihilation 
except law; no arrangement of phys- 
ical powers can assure us that the 
Empire State building or the national 
Capitol will exist tomorrow 

We can, if we wish, improve some 
what our defense against incoming 
air attack. It can not be perfect, but 
it can be better—at the cost of tens 
of billions of dollars. Many informed 





some 


out 
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persons Oppenheimer, for example 

have advocated spending huge 
amounts on air defense. Civil de 
fense precautions thoroughly taught 
to every man, woman, and child, and 
vigorously might provide 
some additional ability to withstand 
attack. But the psychological detect 
in all these new radar networks, fam 
ily foxholes, super-jets, and the like, 
is that altogether their insurance still 


followed, 


covers only marginal cases. If you are 
one of the persons some miles from 
the H-bomb explosion, 
these things could help you by miti 
gating the attack or preventing it 
from reaching you 

However, 


point of 


air-and-civil-detense 
insurance would help only in the 


this 


marginal cases. It can not assure 


that there will not be millions dead; 
nothing can do that. This limited 
coverage has proyed impossible to sell 
to the American people, 

The 


lense 


thinkers in 
advocate 


advance the de 
field that we could 
save our city culture by abandoning 
our cities. For $250 to $500 billion, 
they argue, we could decentralize 
American industry and life. (Neither 
Churchill nor Einstein was attracted 
to this England can not dis 
perse in a thimble; Einstein thought 
our culture not survive “in 
ribbons.”) 


idea. 


could 


2. The “Balance of Terror” 





which 
compre 


This is the approach 
Churchill eloquently and 
hensively reviewed March | 
the view currently 
White House, 


Department 


It is also 
the 
and State 
Unless events o1 public 


pushed by 
Pentagon, 


opinion force a major change, this is 
the course we seem fated to follow 

through an uneasy peace to a secure 
peace, or through an uneasy peace to 


the end, the end of ind 
haps of man 

A ghastly gap u 
peace-through-terror is not ever men 
tioned officially here but 
plicitly stated by Churchill in his 
comprehensive view: “I make 


admission 1s 


pear ce 


pel 
this policy ol 
was ex 


mist 
one admission, and any 
formidable. The 
cover the case ol 


deterrent does not 


lunatics or dictator 
found 


in the mood ol Hitler when he 
himself in his final dug-out 
a blank.” 

One phase of this “balance 
should be 


theory 
particularly watched by 


proponents ol disarmament 


lop 
trank 


hokiing on 


Pentagon ollicials speak quit 


ly about the necessity toi 


to these weapon regardle ol 


diplo 


matic overtures sale OT 


The 


iretul 


from oul oul 


wiversary position ts that we 


must be « not to thro these 


weapons away and in tact must see 


we have the most devastatin hich 


an be made, tor they are essential 


It Russia 


both 


and the l 


away 


nited 


rLiale 

threw super weapon thie 
) 

Ku 


Pentagon argument go¢ then 


Sia’s strength in manpowe: 


would be vast 
No 
will accept the po ib 
Russia 


position she 


ventional hrepowe: 


superior fo oul own one itt 
Washington 
ity that il 


found hersell in 


might teel 


Tiheate 


secure and hence less aggressive 


Washington 


but 


Another fact which 
eeks to 
Churchill taced squarely, | 


bre ak 


able, pe haps, to 


which 


that if 


gloss ovet, 


hostilities do out, we may te 


win the war but 


not necessarily save our civilization 


The Pacifist Position 





This 
that 


classi approach which 1) 


no good will come ol evil, that 


nothing constructive can come 


truction, has a new edge to it 
age 


pacih is can say 


in the 
I he 


that we 


new 
with truth 


bombed Berlin to hell but 


bomb totalitarianism out 
We do 
able to put democracy and love into 
people's heads with blast and fire 
Dulles 
anti-pacifist logic v 
he recently said, “We should remem 
ber that while modern deve lopment 
have made 


we did not 


ol existence not seem to be 


John Foster 


edge on the 


put the new 


lhe i 


war more terrible, the 


have also made the consequences of 
retreat 


and surrender more terrible 


the Communist leaders know that 





if pacifism became a prevalent mood 
among the free people, the Com- 
munists can easily conquer the world 

one cannot but shrink from buy 
ing peace at the price of extending 
over human beings the rule of those 
who believe that men are in fact 
nothing more than animated bits of 
matter, and that, to insure harmony 
and contormity, they should be de 
prived of the capacity for moral and 
intellectual judgment.” 

There are still proponents of uni 
lateral disarmament, however, and 
perhaps their tribe is increasing. 
They are now in a position to empha 
size, with considerable persuasiveness, 
that men have survived and ti 
umphed over tyranny before; but 
men may not survive the hydrogen 
bombs 

On the day of his death, Mahatma 
Gandhi was asked by Margaret 
Bourke-White, “How would 
use non-violence against the atomic 
bomb?” 

“Ah, ah how shall I answer 
that?” Gandhi paused. “By prayertul 
action.” 

The literal American asked, “You 
would pray while the planes are 
overhead?” 

Gandhi shook his head. “I said, 
prayertul action. 1 would come out 
in the open and let the pilot see that 
I had not the face of evil against him 
rhe pilot would not see my face at 
such a height, but that longing in 
our hearts that he won't come to 
harm would reach up to him and his 
eyes would be opened, Those who 
were done to death in Hiroshima by 
the bomb, if they had died with that 
prayerful action, died openly with 
prayer in their hearts, without utter 
ing a groan, the war would not have 
ended as disgracefully as it has. It is 
a question now whether the victors 
are really the victors or the victims.” 


you 


But India, which Gandhi made the 


great national home of passive re- 
sistance, seems to have abandoned his 
ideals in the face of a militant Pakis- 
tan, just as Einstein wavered in the 
face of fascism and wote the letter 
which started the bomb. For all its 
moral purity and intellectual gran 
deur pacifism is not regarded today 
as a practical approach to the chal 
lenge of the atomic age if tor no other 
reason than that it is not widely 
enough accepted in any country. 


4. The Counter-Balance to Terror 





Sometimes, Oppenheimer once 
wrote with profound simplicity, the 
answer to lear may simply be courage. 

There are two roads which might 
lead to an avenue of hope and not 
despair. One is to continue to press 
for universal disarmament and nego 
tiated settlement of the issues which 
divide our fearful world. The other 
is for the United States to assume 
leadership in mobilizing the fruits of 
science for the advancement of man 
kind everywhere, so that men may be 
less hungry, less fearful, and conse 
quently less willing to hate and kill. 

rhis hopetul approach is furthered 
by all economic, non-military aid, 
which is constantly being reduced by 
the short-sighted politicians. It is the 
approach so well-put by President 
Eisenhower in the atoms-for-peace 
plan, which was acclaimed around 
the world. 

Universal disarmament seems more 
and more of a mirage. Our commit 
ment and reliance upon strength, and 
upon weapons of mass destruction, 
seem now to cause it to recede 
towards the millennium, But to 
abandon our search for it is to aban 
don hope for our children and to 
abandon, even more fully than we 
have, our potential for moral leader- 
ship in a world that hungers for af 
firmative direction 

If we keep working for real peace 
and for plenty for all, there is still 
hope on the horizon. For one thing, 
the world is not really divided into 
two great blocs. Most of the world’s 
population is not yet firmly in either 
camp. Many good minds—Bertrand 
Russell is one—place their hope for 
the future squarely upon the neu 
trals, upon the belief that neutrals 
will make a peaceful influence felt 
as they become more and more aware 
of the good and the bad to be had 
through industry and technology. 


I for one agree with Russell and 
others that Russia is by no means as 
insensitive to world opinion as it 
purports to be, or is commonly sup 
posed to be. In recent months its 
spokesmen have talked of the dis 
asters of atomic war in a tone which 
was once banned from Russia's press 
It would also appear that Russia is 
not really bent upon trading atomic 
blows with us, for although it long 
ago dispersed much of its industry, it 
neither disperses its cities nor trains 
its populace in civil delense 

While Russia and the United 
States flirt with catastrophe in the 
form of little wars which might grow 
to a final war, humanity has a breath 
er perhaps one in which we can not 
really breathe freely, but 
which we can still gasp 
words and make some 
towards real peace 


one in 
out some 


gestures 


Churchill closed his atomic review 
with the words, “Never flinch, neve 
weary, never despair.” He would have 
sounded far less despairing if he had 
emphasized the hope for peace 
through using scientific power for 
human benefit, or if he had held out 
some hope for arriving at peace-with 
out-terror. 


For Einstein's words upon this sub 
ject, my mind goes back to a spring 
evening in Princeton ten years ago, 
when I had the privilege of working 
with him in writing an article on the 


issues discussed here. He said then, 
“We will not change the hearts of 
other men by mechanisms, but by 
changing our hearts and speaking 
bravely. We must be generous in giv 
ing to the world the knowledge we 
have of the forces of nature, after 
establishing safeguards against abuse 
We must be not merely willing but 
actively eager to submit ourselves to 
binding authority necessary for world 
security. When we are clear in heart 
and mind—only then shall we find 
courage to surmount the fear which 
haunts the world.” 

We can not hope to be Einsteins in 
understanding complexity. But man 
kind will not enter the golden age 
our science has placed within our 
reach unless more of us, many more 
of us, can share the courage and sim 
plicity with which he faced the 
obvious, 
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With this issue, Murray Kempton, one of the brightest stars in 
American journalism, begins a regular column in The Progressive 
A special writer and columnist for the crusading New York Post, 


Kempton is the author of the just published Part of Our 


Time 


Some Monuments and Ruins of the Thirties, which is being widely 
acclaimed as one of the most thoughtful and brilliantly written 
commentaries on our recent past. (See Page 35 of this issue for a 


review of the book by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) 


RMED anti-Bolshevism 
ways been more of a sect than 
a movement in New York. It is the 
fate of sects to have more priests 
than votaries. Joe McCarthy, even 
in the days when his false power 
glittered most deceptively, always 
came there like a god descending to 
the heathen. 


has al 


In good times and bad, his resi- 
dent missionary has always been 
George Sokolsky, the King Features 
columnist, and Sokolsky’s curate is 
Rabbi Benjamin Schultz. On April 
20, Rabbi Schultz was honored for 
his long service in an increasingly 
sere and yellow vineyard with a testi- 
monial dinner at New York's Henry 
Hudson Hotel. 

Joe McCarthy and his Jeanie came, 
and of course Sokolsky and Roy 
Cohn. Schultz reported that arrange- 
ments for his anointing had kept 
him tied up on the telephone for 
days; the shortage of patriots is such 
that even the object of their tribute 
cannot stand blushing in the wings; 
he is needed to shine the silver. 

There was a sense that their wor- 
shippers were strangers to them. The 
flock seems to undergo an almost 
total transformation as it shrinks; 
1955 
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Sokolsky said that these 700 people 
looked like an entirely new crowd 

The people who sweated and 
shouted for Roy Cohn last summer 
were five times as many, and re 
cruited mainly trom Brooklyn. Rabbi 
Schultz's audience was largely from 
Long Island's narrow lawns. But like 
its now exhausted and fallen-away 
predecessor, it was constituted gen 
erally of displaced metropolitan Irish 
men, representing that minority ol 
Catholics who have proved their 
Americanism by becoming — black 
Puritan and swallowing whole the 
devil, the God of Vengeance, brim 
stone, and the omnipresent powers 
of darkness. 


And so their sect tenants a House 
of Usher with lace curtains. Sokolsky 
and Cohn, an inveterate altar boy, 
appear to share an unfounded but 
deep sense of unease and distrust of 
the congregation. 


Sokolsky has been heard to explain 
his unwearying round of devotions 
as an obeisance to the duty of con 
vincing patriots that all Jews are not 
Communists; and Cohn's speeches 
are choked with denunciations of 
Gerald L. K. Smith. McCarthy never 
speaks in New York without saying 


several superfluous good words for 
the Jews. 

This procedure seems totally un 
fair to the audience; Smith alter all 
is a dead prophet, even though the 
cult is with a 
crac k pots ol the most splenetic sort, 


cursed handtul ol 
which must be expected of any gospel 
whose chief symbol persists in acting 
in public like the most contumacious 
But 
is in a state ot original 


customer in a Third Avenue bar 


its majority 
and 


innocence, come itt 


utles 


appears to 
love and to bear an 
Rabbi Schultz 
seem girlish even in Mrs 


search ol 
that would 


Schultz 


tion tor 

Joe McCarthy is as cynical as the 
next fellow, who is usually 
Sokolsky; but his 


perately tor 


C,eorge 


sect reaches des 
the heartstrings. He is 
McCarthy as the 


whom we longed lor years 


wont to introduce 
hero tor 
in the desert and who cometh now 

This is an appeal which, in the 
hands ol, say, Fred Waring, has been 
successiully directed on behall of the 
President of the United States to the 
weak and fainting heart of many ol 
us. McCarthy's 


fishies 


love image has a 


and more decaying 


which may explain why 


gleam, 
its appeal 
is more special and limited and why 
he is loved by the few who, as they 
diminish in number, magnily in pas 
sion 
Ihe 
was elegia Its 
York fireman 
introduced 


Schultz's 


chairman, a 


lodentan 
New 
named James Braton, 
Archibald Roosevelt 
“the man in the street is asking what 
r.R. would say”—but Roosevelt 
lorebore to lead the audience through 
the mass execrations of the New 
York Herald-Tribune which are his 
particular group therapy. There did 
not seem to be 

It was a spare ceremony of wor 
ship among the ruins; as Braton said, 
“We hadda fight to keep it modest.” 
But modesty did not debar a parade 
of honors; as Ben Schultz's tribe de 
creases, its tronts multiply He was 
made an honorary Son of the Ameri 
can Revolution, and he received less 
retroactive but as heartlelt citations, 
plaques, and scrolls from 

The Un-American 
mittee of 


tone ol 


a boo in the crowd 


Activities Com 
the Westchester American 
Legion—“the greatest award in the 
power of Westchester 
American Council for Community 
Education; the Committee to Com 


County’: the 
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Juside the rttom 


(with Michael Amrine) 


A few years ago an enterprising prospector Way Out West sent a 
small box of crude uranium ore to the late Albert Einstein, apparently 
with the idea that the scientist cooked up nuclear reactions in his kitchen. 
Einstein, of course, hadn’t the faintest notion what to do with the bright 
yellow stuff, so he packed it off to Michael Amrine, who was then editor 
of The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. Amrine is no atomic chef, either, 
but he put the ore to good use, giving chunks of it to interested citizens 
as souvenirs of the atomic age and its prophet, Albert Einstein. 


it was perfectly natural for Einstein to turn to Amrine; they had 
worked together writing, as Amrine has also collaborated with Harold 
Urey and Senator Brien McMahon. For over a decade Michael Amrine has 
been the foremost interpreter of the atom for laymen, the man scientists 
themselves consider among the best informed, most accurate and re- 
sponsible writers in the atomic field. 


Amrine’s writings range from a novel, “Secret,” with an atomic 
scientist as hero, through magazine and newspaper articles to a tele- 
vision series that won Variety's award for “the best public service pro- 
gram of the year.” 


About the time of the uranium ore incident, Amrine began inter- 
preting the atomic age for readers of The Progressive. A current series of 
four articles winds up in this issue—a series that covers atomic de- 
velopments from weapons to power to medicine and agriculture and, 
lastly, the impact of the atom on our relations with the rest of the world. 


Reprints of all four articles are available 
in one handy pamphlet. It runs 20 pages 
and sells for 15¢ each, seven for $1, or 
50 for $5. Please send remittance with 
your order to Reprint Department, The 
Progressive, Madison, Wis. 


Better still—if you're not already a subscriber, or if you would like 
to give The Progressive to a friend—-we'll include a reprint of the atomic 
series free with each trial subscription at $2.65 for nine months. 


You'll enjoy The Progressive’s features such as Robert Lasch’s reg- 
ular survey of the press, Milton Mayer's highly personal column, Martin 
Dworkin’s keen analysis of the cinema, the largest and liveliest Letters 
to the Editor department of any comparable magazine, book reviews, 
and excursions into the world of art. 


Of course, these features are just the spice on the main dish of major 
articles each month by writers in a variety of fields, each with credentials 
of the quality of Michael Amrine’s. 


. A postcard to The Progressive, Madison, Wis- 
consin, will bring you a subscription, a reprint 
of the atomic articles, and—later—a bill for 
$2.65. There’s a money-back guarantee, by the 
way. 








bat Communism; the Committee for 
Betterment of PTAs; the Americans 
for Christian Ideals of Corona and 
Queens; and Aware, Inc., a holding 
company for the volunteer police 
department of the television net 
works; and eight other mass move 
ments of the sort Westbrook Pegler 
is accustomed to describe as letter 
head organizations. 

Roy Cohn arrived late; Braton an 
nounced that he had been mustered 
out of a special mobilization of the 
National Guard. The audience roar 
ed; it plainly knew that the Baltic 
Fleet had seen him and fled in total 
confusion towards Greenland. Frank 
Carr was introduced and arose like 
a basketball left out too long in the 
weather, and was joyously greeted. 

Vince Mathias, the troubadour 
who introduced “Nobody Loves M« 
Carthy But the People,” brought on 
the Senator this time by singing “The 
Best Things in Life Are Free.” He 
was cheered for two minutes but 
nothing abated his gloom, and he 
ended by saying, “Thank you, good 
luck, and God-speed, Ben Schultz.” 

And that left only Ben Schult, 
who said that anti-Communists are 
thirsting and that McCarthy's speech 
marked “some sort of turning point 
in the political story of our era.” And 
then, the last informed believer to 
recognize that the point is turning 
not and points only downward, he 
raised his eyes to the ceiling and 
intoned his blessing: 


“Out of the Night which covers me 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever Gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul.” 


The congregation's hope and love 
seemed untouched by this note, but 
it was impossible not to understand 
then that the priests, the altar boys, 
the choirmaster, and even the re- 
deemer had ceased to believe that he 
lived. Joe McCarthy has Scott M« 
Leod in the State Department; 
Aware, Inc., has Madison Avenue in 
its grip; yet the shadow that rules 
us knows that it is a shadow. But 
that is very little consolation for us 
or for the shadow; its heirs remain 
and they are real men; they do not 
honor the shadow, which hurts its 
pride; yet they live according to its 
habits and they afflict us all as 
though it were a living presence 
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PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF! 


By D. REID ROSS 


HE OLD bit of whimsy that doc- 
tors bury their worst mistakes has 
always seemed to me a harsh reflec- 
tion on one of the greatest of callings. 
But it is not too severe in this year 
of 1955 to reflect that the medical 
profession is sweeping the problems 
of medical economics under the rug 
in the hope that no one will notice 
how numerous and urgent they have 
become. The time has passed when 
the public can be deceived. The time 
has come when the medical profes- 
sion must diagnose and heal itself. 
Does organized medicine have valid 
reason to resist the trend toward pre 
paid group medical practice? Can it 
go on much longer ignoring what 
President Eisenhower describes as the 
high and “ever-rising” cost of medical 
care? Far more light and less heat 
are clearly needed on what has be- 
come one of the nation’s most com- 
pelling problems. 

The American Medical Association 
has few friends left to defend its ef 
forts to preserve the traditional fee 
for-service, individual medical prac 
tice system of providing and paying 
for medical the 
cost to the “medical consumer.” Over 


care, regardless of 
the past two years, such magazines as 
Collier's, the Saturday Evening Post, 
Look, Harper's, Atlantic Monthly, 
Reader's Digest, Pageant, and other 
publications of general circulation 
have been highly critical of the AMA. 

Life summed up this criticism edi 
torially by warning that “The ever 
rising costs of medical care and how 
to lessen them, if possible, are prob- 
lems of national rhe 
AMA policymakers, Life said, seem 
“to be against almost anything that 


concern.” 
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threatens the profits of a doctor's pri 
vate practice . it is not against the 
invaluable doctor, but against medi 
cine’s official spokesmen that great 
sections of the people have turned as 
bitter as they were against bankers 
during the depression.’ 


Perhaps President Eisenhower has 
sensed this bitterness. In any event 
in his health message to Congress this 
year he concluded that “as a nation, 
we are doing less than now lies within 
our power to reduce the impact of 
disease.” Rep. Walter H. Judd, the 
ultra-conservative Minnesota Repub 
lican and a physician himself, said re 
cently that the country would turn to 
socialized medicine the 
high cost of private medical care un 
less the AMA polices its members to 
keep their fees down. 


bec ause of 


Despite the barrage of political 
editorial, and public indignation, the 
AMA has so far retreated 
inch from it well-entrenched position 
Dr. Frank E. Wilson, head of the 
AMA's Washington office, has as 
serted for the AMA that “it’s not ow 
business” to formulate plans designed 


one 





D. REID ROSS has studied medical eco 
nomics at home and abroad. He received 
his master’s degree in planning from the 
University of Chicago and did special 
research at the University of Liverpool 
and the School of Planning and Resea-c! 
in London on the operation of the Brit 
ish Nations! Health Service. Several of 
his contributions in the field heave ap- 
peared in The Lancet and Medical World 
British medical publications. He is now 
executive director of @ committee that 
is organizing a non-profit, 
sive community sponsored prer 
health insurance plan in Milwauk:« 


comprehe- 





to solve the problems created by the 
high cost of medical care 

Privately, some of 
ficial leaders have differed, 
far without apparent 
this policy of maintaining the medi 
cal status quo 


medicine's of 
but so 


results, with 


I submit that it is the AMA's busi 
ness to participate in the solution ol 
the economic 
Americans today being 
priced out of the medical market 
rhe only sound approach to solving 
medicine's ic problem is to 
provide comprehensive medical care 
by organized teams of doctors on a 
prepaid insurance Medical 
science has m ide enormous strides in 
recent years, but the majority of peo 
ple who need medical attention have 
become “medically indigent’; they 
cannot afford medical care under the 
prevailing fee-for-service system. This 
is as true for many people high up in 
the middle-income brackets as it is 
for the low income groups 


problem of countless 


who are 


econom 


basis 


Statistics compiled by every inter 
ested group—-the AMA as 
commercial insurance companies, the 
American Hospital Association, gov 
ernment 


well as 


agencies, labor unions, and 
consumer organizations—all 
whemingly verify that medical costs 
are on the increase. Consumers spent 
$2.9 billion for the 
United States in 1950, they 
spent 195%, $10.2 


biltion 


over 


medical care in 
1930: in 
$5 billion, and in 


II 
The the 


firmly rooted in the 


contlict today is 
AMA's last-ditch 
ellort to preserve the traditional fee 
for-service, individual medical prac 
tice system as the way of paying for 


basis of 


and providing medical care. Because 
of this 
traditional s) 
tice, 


insistence on preserving its 


stem of medical pra 
it becomes imperative to deny 
of the economic burden 
For AMA 
denies that an economic problem ex 
ists, it doesn't have to admit the sys 
tem drastically modernization 

The the greatly in 
creased expenditure for medical care 


One is that 


the existence 


it fosters as long as the 


needs 
reasons for 
rri¢ adi 


are many modern 


cine costs unit of 
Another 


diseases for 


more 
is that 
which 


per sceTvice 


today there are more 


there are cure 
Still another is that our population 


is aging rapidly and it is elderly peo 
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ple who need the most medical care 
The nation’s population over 65 has 
doubled in the past 50 years. Two 
thirds of those over 65 have incomes 
of less than $1,000; only one fourth 
carry any health insurance. 

Despite the cold facts, organized 
medicine says it’s none of its business 
to find a solution to the economic 
problems of medicine; moreover, it 
doesn't want the government to as 
sume any responsibility. The com 
mercial insurance companies together 
with Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Plans have written indemnity, service, 
and catastrophic insurance policies 
covering more than 100,000,000 per 
sons-—yet their benefits paid only 12.5 
per cent of the national medical bill 
in 1953, while one in seven families 
went in debt for medical goods and 
services to the tune of $1,100,000,000 
Another one per cent of American 
families spent more than their total 
annual income on medical care, and 
more than one out of every five fam 
ilies with children had medical debts 
It seems safe to conclude insurance 
companies haven't solved the prob 
lem. 

The Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation set up by former 
President Truman clearly defined the 
major inadequacies in our medical 
care system when it declared that “A 
lone physician can no longer render 
complete [medical] care. Many pa 
tients require the skill and close col 
laboration of several specialists as well 
as a general physician. Information as 
well as formal consultation is facili 
tated if general physicians and spe 
cialists are associated in a medical 
group or if both are affiliated in 
some way with a nearby hospital. 

“The genius for organization so 
characteristic of American life in gen 
eral, is conspicuous in health serv 
ices by its absence . The lack of 
organization that prevails in medical 
practice is the despair of the indus 
trialist and the labor leader.” 


Some doctors also have defined the 
basic problem and, in the face of bit 
ter attacks from their colleagues, have 
clearly indicated its solution. Dr 
James Howard Means, author of 
Doctors, People and Government, 
outlined three principles basic to the 
attainment of better quality medical 
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care at a price the average income 
family can afford: 


“First, | believe that payment for 
medical care on a fee-for-service basis 
is outmoded. It is not conducive to 
the best care of patients in present- 
day society. Instead I believe that pre- 
payment plans, which afford bene 
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fits directly in the form of compre 
hensive service, are today the method 
of choice. Secondly, I think that doc- 
tors should preferably be paid by 
salary—adequate salary—or by salary 
plus a share of the earnings in the 
case of medical groups. Thirdly, | 
am convinced that the time has come, 
because of the complexities of modern 
diagnosis and treatment, when medi- 
cine should be practiced usually by 
groups of doctors rather than by indi- 
vidual practitioners . . . Without such 
organization, in one form or another, 
full advantage of our rapidly expand- 
ing scientific knowledge cannot be 
taken for the benefit of patients.” 


The growth of prepaid group 
medical practice plans of the type 
advocated by Dr. Means has been in- 
evitable, despite AMA _ opposition. 
There are three primary reasons for 
this growth: the costly advances in 
the technical science of medicine; 
increased specialization among doc- 
tors and their resulting interdepend- 
ence, and public demand for greater 
security against the financial drain 
of serious illness. 


About three per cent of the popu- 
lation now belongs to prepaid medi- 
cal plans offering virtually complete 
medical security. These plans offer 
the medical consumer comprehensive 
medical care at a price he can predict 
and afford. A typical group compre 
hensive medical care plan with com 


prehensive Blue Cross hospital insur- 
ance costs about $180 per family per 
year. However, a typical commercial 
“comprehensive” indemnity plan, un 
der which the insurance company 
pays a specified amount toward what- 
ever the doctor’s bill might be, usually 
by no means the full amount, costs 
about $312 and does not in fact pro 
vide comprehensive coverage, since 
it does not limit the size of the fee the 
doctor may charge, but merely pays 
a stipulated amount toward that fee. 

Why can group medicine provide 
complete medical care for so much 
less than commercial indemnity in 
surance? The lies partly in 
the economy and efficiency of group 
medicine, in which a number of spe 
cialists as well as family physicians 
work as a team under one roof. 

Thus the doctor saves time in ar- 
ranging for and holding consultations 
with other specialists (the patient 
likewise saves the time, expense, and 
inconvenience that result from travel 
ing from one doctor's office to the 
next). The expense of 20 or 30 dox 
tors’ maintenance of separate offices is 
considerably reduced because they 
share office rent and clerical and 
stenographic help, as well as the cost 
of buying, operating, and maintain 
ing expensive medical equipment 
The doctors can detect and arrest 
disease in its early stages when it is 
far less expensive to cure than when 
treatment is applied to advanced, 
neglected illness. These savings are 
passed on to the consumer in the form 
of lower premiums. 

Additional expenses inherent in 
commercial indemnity insurance are 
eliminated altogether by prepaid 
comprehensive health plans, thus 
making for still lower premiums 
Group medicine: 


One—Avoids the commissions and 
profits paid to brokers, underwriters, 
salesmen, and stockholders by com 
mercial indemnity companies. 


Two—Does away with the compli 
cated and costly administrative prob 
lems of the indemnity plans that 
reimburse doctors on a fee-for-serv 
ice basis for each item of medical 
service they render to the insured, as 
well as the actual costs of determining 
the premium. 


answe! 


Three Avoids overcharging by 
doctors who reason that since the pay 
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ment they collect from the insurance 
company does not come directly out 
of the patient's pocket, they can in- 
crease the fee so that the patient pays 
an additional amount. Thus under 
ordinary circumstances the maximum 
allowable insurance payments to doc 
tors soon become the minimum 
charges to the patient 


Four—-Eliminates unnecessary op- 
erations, expensive laboratory tests, 
and hospitalization when the need is 
questionable because the financial 
temptation to the doctor to “shoot the 
works” does not exist 


Five—Reduces the neglect of early 
illness because the patient decides to 
wait until his complaint is advanced 
enough to collect under the terms of 
most insurance policies, which do not 
make payment until hospitalization 
is required. For this reason it is 
often less costly to treat a patient that 
belongs to the group type of plan 


Prepaid group practice has addi 
tional advantages. It brings the doctor 
and the patient closer together by 
removing the financial barrier, thus 
improving the doctor-patient relation 
ship. It brings the high cost of com 
prehensive medical care of assured 
quality within the reach of those pres 
ently receiving substandard, insuf 
ficient, “quack,” or no care at all (the 
“medically indigent’) 


So far I have discussed the advan 
tages of prepaid group practice to 
patients. Many doctors have found 
that group medicine offers them more 
freedom, more professional satisfac 
tion, and more economic security than 
does individual practice. Here are a 
few reasons why group practice is 
growing and becoming more popular 
among doctors: 


e Prepaid group practice greatly 
reduces overhead for rent, clerical 
and secretarial help, technician and 
laboratory services, and investment 
in costly equipment. The average 
non-salaried physician devotes 40 per 
cent of his gross income to expenses 
Group practice can reduce that to 25 
per cent. The average net income of 
physicians affiliated with 
group practice plans has been 50 per 
cent higher than that of physicians in 
individual practice 


prepaid 


e Prepaid group practice elimi 
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nates worry and time spent over book 
keeping and bad bills; the physician 
can be a full-time medical man in 
stead of part-time collection agent and 
bookkeeper. 


e The prepayment principle pro 
tects the medical profession from 
accusations of overcharging, excessive 
visits, and use of unnecessary proced 
ures, for all of which it has 
under heavy attacks in recent months 


been 


e Scheduling of duties and division 
of labor among participating physi 
cians make possible more nights off, 
weekends free, vacations without loss 
of income. Scheduling can reduce the 
work week of the average physician 
in individual practice from 58 to 40 
hours and could well reduce the high 
incidence of heart 
doctors. 


disease among 


e Prepayment provides a more se 
cure and predictable income, summer 
and winter, regardless of the doctor's 
work load at any particular time 


Why, then, is the 
uninterested in prepaid group prac 
tice, or otherwise reluctant to partici 
pate in this type of practice? There 
are a number of reasons, all of which 
involve his concept of his work and 


average doctor 


his limited view of group endeavors 


\ good deal of medical opposition 
is based on “economics, emotions, and 
ignorance,” as one doctor put it, but 
there are other reasons 

First, a doctor is primarily interest 
ed in one patient, one treatment, one 
family at a time. Statistics of the kind 
cited in this article, indicating total 
costs of illness and inadequacies in 
the medical care of large population 
groups, do not concern him as they 
would a executive. They 
are usually beyond his professional 
horizon. 

Next, a doctor 
necessity ad 


business 


training and 
Medicine 
may progress rapidly, but most dox 
tors hesitate to try 
until they have 
tested. 

rhird, a specialist's career hinges 
largely on what his colleagues think 
of him. And the more confined the 
specialty, the greater is the depend 
ence upon will of other 
for patients 
for his hospital appointments. And 
without access to hospital beds, he 
is cut off from the tools of his trade 
Hence, he is careful to avoid proles 


is by 
conservative 


new 
been 


prot edures 


thoroughly 


the good 


doctors relerred and 


sional ostracism by getting identified 
with a minority opinion and running 
counter to his colleagues’ prejudices 
resistance to change. ‘Then, 


and too, 
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cent have insurance to partly cover hospital bills. Millions, who cannot 
now afford medical care, are not insured. 





doctors are individualists, by per- 
sonality and by profession. Their 
daily routine consists of a series of 
individual decisions and commands. 
There is little group activity, dis 
cussion, or decision making, and 
therefore little group consciousness. 
In fact, there is even a strong active 
resistance to group endeavor. 


The amazing and ironical fact is 
that when doctors are asked—and | 
have asked many—to express their 
private opinions behind closed doors, 
many express great sympathy for the 
idea that prepaid group practice, 
with proper protection against exploi 
tation by both patient and doctor, can 
provide better medical care at lower 
cost 


1 have found essential agreement 
(not for publication) that prepaid 
group medicine would provide a 
satistactory and workable alternative 
to compulsory national health in 
surance, Many doctors privately view 
it as well within the framework of 
free American competitive enterprise 

providing the “medical consumer” 
with another choice in purchasing 
adequate medical care. In the case of 
group medicine the patient can 
spread the cost of sickness over the 
years and thus stabilize its impact 
on his pocketbook; at the same time, 
group medicine can provide a stead 
ier income for the doctor. In_ this 
manner, many doctors privately ad 


mit, the “economic pain” can be re- 


moved from sickness, and they would 
no longer need fear that the patient 
will suffer a relapse when he gets the 


The evidence is overwhelming that 
the public is opposed to the medical 
status quo and that the medical pro- 
fession is opposed to government 
sponsored national health insurance 
Somewhere in the middle—now a 
no-man's land of unfilled medical 
needs—stands the hopeful alternative 
of prepaid group medicine. The 
medical profession owes it to itself 
and the public it serves to remove the 
taboos which chain medical econom 
ics to a system that is outmoded 
Organized medicine could do much 
to recapture its stature in the com 
munity by facing up to the mag 
nitude of the problem and accepting 
in communities where the demand is 
great the middle-way approach of 
prepaid group medicine. 
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On the Other Hand 





Resolution 


My admirers, in convention assem 
bled (in a telephone booth), have 
sent me a copy of the following 
resolution: 

Whereas, we have always defended 
Mayer, and when others have said he 
was not fit to sleep with the pigs, we 
said he was; and, 

Whereas, our defense of him, dec- 
ade in and decade out, shows that 
the motivation of this resolution is 
friendly; and, 

Whereas, he is always belittlin’ and 
never has a kind word for anyone; 
and, 

Whereas, we are sick and tired of 
sin and of hearing about it, or at 
least of hearing about it; therefore, 

Be it resolved, that this conven- 
tion petition Mayer to say something 
nice about somebody once in a while, 
even, if he can’t think of anything 
nice to say about anybody else, about 
himself, although the good Lord 
knows that we are sick of hearing 
about him from himself. 


Something Nice about Somebody 





The above resolution emphasizes a 
point monotonously made by the Edi- 
tor of The Progressive. “Why don't 
you,” he says to me each January I, 
“make a file of nice things and then 
write about them all at once in the 
Christmas issue? In the course of your 
travels you must encounter nice 
people and nice things, maybe even 
at home, You've been persistently 
and preternaturally gloomy. Start 
that file for the Christmas issue.” 

So I start the file on January 2, 
under the heading, “Something nice.” 
At the end of the year I open it up, 
to write something nice for the 
Christmas issue, and it is empty. And 
so, with Scrooge, I say, “Christmas 
bah!” and say something nice about 


By Milton Mayer 


Christ and something nasty about 


everyone else. 

In, for example, my file, “Some 
thing Nice—1954,” I found, when | 
opened it at Christmas time, only 
two items. 

One was a report of a speech by 
the Roman Catholic Bishop Ray 
mond A. Lane to the Pan American 
Dinner of the Knights of Columbus. 
Bishop Lane said the American 
people should cut their standard of 
living by ten per cent to help the 
world’s hungry. “The real war crim 
inals,” he said, “are primarily those 
who by negligence or incompetence 
leave things drift until war is in 
evitable. They are the responsible 
people in high places who lack either 
the courage or the desire or the fore 
sight to tackle the solution of prob- 
lems that lead to war.” As I read on, 
I realized that I had encountered a 
Christian in, of all places, a Chris- 
tian church; but I told myself that 
nobody would listen to him, and so 
I passed by. 


The other item in the file was a 
report that at a meeting of the Na 
tional Baptist Convention—the Jim 
Crowed section of the Baptist Church 

race barriers were removed for the 
first time by Miami Beach hotels 
Well, I ought to have said something 
nice, but I got so mad at the Baptist 
Church for being a Jim Crow church 
that I passed by the Miami Beach 
hotels without a kind word. Besides, 
Miami Beach is an abomination, and 
the best thing that could happen to 
a Negro (or a white man) would be 
to be kept out of Miami Beach. Nas 
ty, again. 


Something Real Nice 





So I sat and sat and remembered 
and remembered until | remembered 
three nice things besides that hap 
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pened in 1954. But by that time 
Christmas was past, so I filed them 
for 1955. But by Christmas of 1955 
I'll be mad again, so I'll report them 
right now, if it is all the same with 
everybody. 

In 1954 a little boy named Green 
lease was kidnaped and murdered in 
Kansas City and a little girl named 
Rothschild (if I remember right; any 
way, she the daughter of an 
American Army officer) was kidnaped 
and murdered in Tokyo. The ol 
fenders were both caught. The par 
ents of the Greenlease child said they 
wanted the kidnaper punished and 
that no punishment could be too se 
vere to satisfy them. The parents of 
the Rothschild girl said that they for 
gave their daughter's killer, that his 
punishment would not bring her 
back, and that they didn’t want him 
punished 

I assumed 


was 


that the Greenleases 
were nominal Christians who, like 
the rest of the nominal Christians, 
found the Christian creed of Matt. 5 
just too hard to take when the going 
got terribly tough 

I assumed that the Rothschilds (if 
that was their name; it was something 
like that) were nominal Jews who, as 
such, were licensed to operate under 
the eye-for-an-eye arrangement, and 
who, instead, had been sent into the 
world by the Lord God Almighty, in 
His infinite join the 
Army and witness, by their lives, 
Christianity to the world 

I could see the two murdered in 
nocents in heaven, the little girl radi 
ant and the little boy worried. 


wisdom, to 


Something Just as Nice 


In 1954 Floyd whose 
Houses for Korea is wonderful, won 
derful work, came to Carmel, Cal 
ifornia, to speak, and I had the priv 
ilege of taking the collection. It 
a small collection, and out of it had 
to come $5 for the shamus, or janitor, 
of the Church of the Wayfarer, 
which had given us the use of the 
hall. The janitor asked us if we 
would mind saying how much we'd 
collected, and, when we told him, 
he put his $5 back in the plate 

The way to reward that janitor is 
to send $1 at once to Houses for 
Korea, 580 Minnesota Avenue, San 
Jose, California. Everybody please do 
this, not tomorrow or Thursday, but 
today. If you want to send large 
amounts, go ahead and see if I care 





Schmoe, 


was 


June, 1955 


It's tax-deductible, too, if you're that 
rich. 


Something Just as Nice as That 


In 1954 the Catholic Worker sui 
vived for another year, and its House 
of Hospitality, in New York City’s 
Bowery, survived too. The Catholi 
Worker has tribulation in this world, 
but it isn’t surprised; if it didn't 
have tribulation, it would know it 
wasn't doing what it ought to do, 
What it does is open its door and its 
kettle and its wardrobe and its heart 
to the nameless needy. How many in 
stitutions do you know that do? 





Protestants and Jews don't much 
support it because it's Catholics, and 
Catholics don’t much support it be 
cause it’s radical. So you support it 
Send $1 at once, and if you want the 
Catholic Worker monthly for a year, 
send another 12 cents. You heard me 

12 cents. Aw, make it two-bits, to 
cover postage. Send your old clothes 
and furniture, everything. Keep send 
ing. Don't ask me why; you'll find out 
enough, when you're dead 
Wouldn't you like to be born again? 
I would. ' 

The address of the Catholic Work 
er is 223 Chrystie Street, New York 
a ee. Bs 


soon 


Nicest of All 


The nicest thing of all that hap 
pened in 1954 happened, of course, 
to me. I was in the Gent's Room on 
the train, and I couldn't get my ele« 


tric shaver to work. A mean-looking 
redneck of a white man was sitting 
there looking mean at me, and I 
said to myself, “Brother,” I said, 
“there's a mean man.” An ordinary 
Negro was sitting there, too, and I 
said to myself, “Brother,” I said, “I'll 
bet that white man would be plenty 
mean to that Negro.” And then the 
white man said to me, indicating the 
Negro, “Maybe this gentleman can 
help you.” So the Negro gentleman 
helped me, and he and the white man 
proved to be friends. So we all sat 
and talked it all over, and then an 
idiot-looking Negro came in and 
talked unintelligibly, and _ didn't 
know where he was going, and the 
Negro gentleman talked to him very 
painstakingly, and as I was leaving 
the Gent's Room the Negro gentle 
man said to me, “Don't worry about 
him, friend. I'll take him to the 
Travelers’ Aid when we get off, and 


we'll get him fixed up somehow.’ 

So I didn't worry. 

Send $1 to the Travelers’ Aid, not 
next week but this week. Send it to 
the Travelers’ Aid, at the nearest big 
city railroad station, so that I 


have to worry. 


don't 


What Makes Them So Nice 





What makes all these nice things 
so nice—except the Bishop's speech, 
which was Big Time stuff—is that 
they are all personal things. St. Fran 
cis thought that the Lord came to 
men in little things, and I think so, 
too. Not Bandung, or Geneva, or the 
Foreign Relations Committee, but in 
little things, where one person deals 
with another. 

That's the way—and the only way 

that the world is lost or won. Yep 


The Way the World Is Lost 





I got on the train at Washington 
at 8 A.M. and went into the diner 
The Secretary himself was sitting 
across from me at a two-man table; 
the papers said he was in Bangkok 
that day, but I know better, because 
there he was reading a report en 
titled, “To the Secretary from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Alternative Ac 
tions for Tomorrow in China. Abso 
lutely Top Secret.” 

He was reading the report with 
one benignant eye and following the 
movements of the waiter with the 
other, which was malevolent of cast 
The waiter went by and the Secretary 
snarled at him, “Where's my break 
fast, waiter? I've got to get off at 
Baltimore.” 


said the waiter, who was 


“Yes, sir 
sweating 

The Secretary went on reading the 
report, but the benignant eye grad 
ually caught the malignancy from the 
malignant eye as he read the report, 
looked at his watch, and watched the 
waiter. The next time the 
went by, the Secretary snarled a ter 
rible and said, “Where's my 
breakfast, boy? Don't you know who 
I am?” 


“Soon's I can, sit 


waiter! 


snarl 


“Yes, sir.” said the boy. who 


sixty or 
who 


was 
sixty-five years old, “I know 
you are. You're the Secretary 
But you gotta wait your turn, like it 
the Atlantic Charter.” 

At this the Secretary jumped from 
his chair, slammed his napkin down 
on the table, and stamped out of the 
diner. I there, stiff 


Says in 


just sat scared 
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there was the Absolutely Top Secret 
document on the table. 

The train pulled into Baltimore 
and the Secretary came running into 
the diner, with his hat and coat on, 
The veins in his head bulged apo 
plectically. “Where the hell is my 
Absolutely Top Secret document?” he 
hollered, “I'll never get it read now.” 

And he snatched it up and jumped 
off the train into a limousine. 

The next day, as everyone knows, 
the cobalt bomb was dropped on the 
bestial Quemoyans and Matsuese and 
the Third World War started. No 
body knew why the Secretary had 
overruled the previous day's advice 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Nobody 
but me, and the waiter. 

That's the way the world is lost, 
in little things 


The Way It Isn't Won 





My good friend Fred Farr has just 
been elected to the California state 
senate, the first Democrat in 42 years 
to be elected in his and my senatorial 
district. And my good friend Bob 
Merriam was recently defeated for 
mayor of Chicago, the latest Repub 
lican in 42 years to be defeated in 
his and my senatorial district. I 
didn’t vote for either of them. 


The ostensible reason why I did 
not perform my Civic Duty—the 
arduous, onerous, and dangerous du 
ty of voting—is that my registration 
was floating somewhere between 
California and Chicago. The real 
reason is that I don’t believe that the 
world is won or lost by the arduous, 
onerous, and dangerous duty of vot 
ing, or by the Democrats or Repub 
licans who are elected or defeated 

To have voted for Fred, | would 
have had to vote for the Democratic 
Party, which he supports, the Party 
of Truman and Stevenson who de 
stroyed my American political liber 
ties by imposing the loyalty-security 
program, the Attorney General's sub 
versive list, and the Humphrey 
thought-control law on my country 
To have voted for Bob, I would have 
had to vote for the Republican Party, 
which he supports, the Party of Eisen 
hower and Nixon who destroyed my 
genes by shooting off atom bombs 
and emptied my jeans by reducing 
taxes on the rich. One Party may be 
a little worse in one place than an 
other, or at one time or another, but 
the difference is not principled 
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Nor is it crucial, Nor is it relevant 
to the need of my fellow-men and 
myself. My fellow-men and myself 
need peace. The Democratic and Re 
publican Parties are both War Par 
ties. One will start the war at Matsu, 
which is as far from China, to which 
it belongs, as Catalina is from Long 
Beacn, and the other will start the 
war at Quemoy, which is as far from 
China, to which it belongs, as Staten 
Island is from New York. The Sen 
ators Morse, Lehman, and Kefauver, 
whose Party was in power when it 
put my country into war in Korea, 
but is not in power now and is there 
fore irresponsible, make speeches 
against the war at Matsu or Quemoy, 
but when the Secretary starts it they 
will vote for it. 


The difference between Fred's 
Party and Bob's Party is not prin 
cipled or crucial. My fellow-men 
need bread. Neither Fred’s Party nor 
Bob's Party will give them bread be 
cause they can't give hungry men an 
unlimited supply of guns and have 
anything left over to pay for the 
bread they would give them. And 
they are both committed to giving 
my hungry fellow-men an unlimited 
supply of guns, and, indeed, when 
Bob’s Old Deal Party talks about 
cutting down on the guns, Fred’s New 
Deal Party howls out that the country 
is being betrayed. 


My Civic Duty is upon me every 
day of my life, and not just on Elec 


tion Day. I may not assume it——so 
much the worse for me—but it is 
upon me every day. And it is arduous, 
onerous, and dangerous. I find among 
some of my friends—here I go, be 
ing nasty again—a thoroughly sin 
cere hypocrisy about voting. They 
take it with dreadful seriousness, and 
they campaign for one or the other of 
the War-and-No-Bread Parties, and 
they call me a slacker, or worse, be 
cause I do not join in with them 

But a man casts his vote, in this 
life, in his every act every day, and if 
I fail my Civic Duty I fail it 
when I do not speak up against both 
of the War-and-No-Bread Parties 
than I fail it when I fail to vote. If I 
voted I would have to vote against 
both of them, and then they would 
say 1 was throwing my vote away, But 
I refuse to throw it away on war and 
starvation, and if nobody runs who 
will represent me I will have to repre 
sent myself, 


worse 


I will have to represent myself in 
the little things, in the things over 
which I myself have power, in the 
things on which I myself will be 
judged. When W. Penn said that if 
we would mend the world, we must 
mend ourselves, he was cooking on 
the front burner. I am glad for Fred 
and sad for Bob, because I like to 
see my friends get what they want, 
but neither of them will be able to 
do any principled, crucial good in 
public office until they break with 
the two War-and-No-Bread Parties, 
and if they do that they won't get 
elected to public office. I should like 
to vote for my friends, but my Civic 
Duty comes first, and it consumes (or 
would, if I did it) all my time and 
energy, and it doesn’t come once 
every darned old biennium 
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San 
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Downtown 
Francisco 
Here they 


before me 
of the 
May 4, 


I have 
Movies page 
Chronicle for 
are, complete: 

Paramount: Raw! 
Naked! Terrifyingly True! plus Five 
Guns West, Kiss for Kiss! Bullet for 
Bullet! 

Golden Gate: Rage at Dawn, Fury 
at the Boiling Point! plus Murder Is 
My Beat, Just a Room and a 
Kiss... and a Gun Between Them! 

Loew's Warfield: The Prodigal, 
Forbidden Love He Couldn't Resist! 
Never Before! Fabulous Wheel of 
Fortune Offers Beauties of Every 
Clime to Revelers! 

Fox: Violent Saturday, 
All Hell Broke 
Week! 

Cinema: Isle of 
Forbidden Love! 
Captive Beauties! 

Fl Capitan: Untamed, plus The 
Cult of the Cobra. And in 
scope! 

United Artists: Shotgun, plus Port 
of Hell. Coming: Kiss Me Deadly 
Blood-Red Kisses! White-Hot Thrills! 
Mickey Spillane’s Latest H-Bomb! 


Gang-Busters, 


The Day 
Loose! 2nd Violent 
Women, 
Tale ol 


Stolen 
Exciting 


Cinema 
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Babson'’s Washington Service offers 
an Extra Bonus for accepting its trial 
offer today in their new booklet, 
Where Is the Nation Headed?——“a 
booklet which places before vou the 
whole confusing panorama of 
iness and politics in easily understood 


language.” 


bus 
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REVIVAL IN KANSAS 


By HENRY CHRISTMAN 


“MMHE PEOPLE of 

in the right of labor to organize 
and in the principle of collective 
bargaining. I will not approve any 
law which destroys this right and this 
principle.” 

Thus did Governor Fred Hall of 
Kansas courageously veto House Bill 
No. 30, which have enacted 
the misnamed “right to work” legis 
lation in Kansas. In so doing, he 
reversed the precedent set in eighteen 
states (twelve with Democratic and six 
with Republican governors) which al- 
ready have adopted similar bills. 

Governor Hall's bold action had 
quick national repercussions. His veto 
dealt a severe blow to the movement 
to enact “right to work” measures 
through state legislatures across the 
nation. And it was a dramatic mile- 
stone in the new progressive course 
he has set for the Republican Party 
in Kansas 

What does the so-called “right to 
work” legislation mean to the average 
American? And what manner of man 
is Fred Hall, who has completely 
revolutionized politics in Kansas? 

Briefly, the proposed bill 
have made compulsory union met- 
bership unlawful in Kansas. It is a 
replica of the “right to work” acts 
already in 


Kansas believe 


would 


would 


Southern 
states, plus Nebraska, lowa, North 
and South Dakota, Arizona, Nevada, 
and Utah. Labor leaders charge that, 
in effect, the bill outlaws the union 
shop. 


force in eleven 


Governor Hall's veto of the “right 
to work” bill national at 
tention on his progressive program 
for Kansas—a program which ex 
tends into every phase of legislation 
For Fred Hall is much more than a 
dynamic leader and a skilled adminis 
trator—he is dedicated to progressive 
and humanitarian 


focused 


government 


1955 


June, 


rhirty-eight-year-old Mr. Hall is 
the youngest Republican governor in 
the nation, and the youngest governor 
of Kansas in almost a century. He 
has transformed Kansas politically, 
shattered an old-guard organization, 
and put into practice his interpreta 
tion of progressive Republicanism. 

“I believe I understand and ap 
preciate the fundamental principles 
upon which our government was 
founded,” he said at the time of his 
inauguration this past January. “I 
believe in this system of government 
I believe in the basic concept of 
states’ rights. But, I also believe that 
states’ rights is a responsibility for 
action, not an excuse for inaction.” 

The Republican Party must do 
more to create a feeling of security 
and trust on the part of the people, 
Governor Hall believes. He is con 
vinced that, far from allowing itself 
to be diverted by its spokesmen on 
the far right, the Republican Party 
must offer more of the Eisenhowe1 
philosophy on every level of govern 
ment and in every candidate 


Governor Hall is a native Kansan 
brings to his home state the 
advantage of an outstanding educa 
tion and comprehensive background 
in government. He was born in the 
famous early Western town of Dodge 
City, Kansas. Winner of a national 
scholarship, he graduated with honors 
from the University of Southern Cali 
fornia. During World War II, he was 
rejected for military seTvice due to 
physical disability and served as as 
sistant executive director of the Com 


who 





HENRY M. CHRISTMAN, stationed in 
Kansas, has written extensively of mid 
western life and politics for « number 
of national! publications 





bined Production and Resources 


Board in Washington 


Fred Hall's political path has not 
one. In 1946, he 
elected county attorney of Ford Coun 
ty, his birthplace and boyhood home 
In 1950, he defied state Republican 
leaders to win nomination and elec 
1952, 


drive 


been an easy was 


tion as lieutenant governor. In 

he turned back a determined 

to defeat him for renomination and 
He shattered a second all 
out attempt to defeat him in 1954 by 
winning the Republican gubernator 
ial nomination and going on to be 
come chief 


re-election 


executive 


office, Governor 
Hall reasserted his idea of a dynam 
partnership of state and federal gov 
ernment for the general good. “The 
states and the federal government 


share a mutual responsibility on most 


Upon assuming 


problems of government,” he believes 


“I intend to do everything possible 
to preserve the power and the place 
of state government in federal 
system so as to discharge the responsi 
bilities of state government to our 
Hall “But I know |! 
realistic and share some re 
sponsibilities with the federal govern 
ment 


our 


people,” said 


must be 


Governor Hall has brought a fresh, 
progressive viewpoint to Kansas gov 
ernment, especially in the fields of 
education and social services. Never 
theless, he not regard himsel/ 
as the representative or spokesman for 
any one group, but as a civil servant 
for all the people. In his veto of the 
“right to work” bill, he 
“America is essentially a 
country. Those who 


does 


declared, 
classless 
would put one 
group of people against another to 
make it 


country a great disservice 


At the 


otherwise are doing their 


same time, Ceovernor 


Hall 
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rebukes Republicans who unneces 
sarily alienate labor. “The Republi 
can Party never has been— is not now 

and cannot be—an_  anti-labor 
party.” 

The “right to work” issue generated 
a political storm unprecedented in 
Kansas history. The Governor's office 
was swamped by almost 40,000 com 
munications, a record number. They 
pressed him, by a two-to«wne margin, 
to veto the bill. Following his action, 
an attempt was made to override his 
veto in the legislature, but it was 
turned back by a coalition of pro 
gressive Republicans and Democrats. 

A high point in Governor Hall's 
veto message was his defense of re 
versing the precedent set by eighteen 
other states in adopting “right to 
work” legislation: 

“I am aware of the fact that many 
states have enacted laws similar to 
House Bill No. 30,” he said. “In do 
ing so, I believe they have acted 
contrary to the great heritage and 
freedoms of America. Throughout 
the country this law has become a 
symbol to labor of its loss of freedom 
We are not obliged to follow their 
lead. Many wrongs do not make a 
right, and the hucksters’ tactics can- 
not make a wrong thing a right thing 
It is time to face up to this 
and set an example for 
follow.” 


issue 
others to 


Labor has responded by extolling 
Governor Hall. Floyd Black, execu 
tive secretary of the Kansas Federa 
tion of Labor, has been a vigorous 
supporter. The CIO and independent 
unions, too, have expressed their ad 
miration and respect. 

However, even though the “right 
to work” bill was the which 
served to publicize the Kansas situa 
tion and to bring it to national prom 
inence, it would be a serious mistake 
for anyone to assume that this is 
merely a “one question. For 
Fred Hall views his election triumphs 
as an endorsement of new, vigorous 
and progressive leadership in the Re 
publican Party. Likewise, he believes 
that Kansas is returning to the spirit 
of liberalism that made it nationally 
famous during Civil War days and in 
the late Nineteenth Century. And it 
is Hall who is leading the way. At 
age 38 he has become a force to be 
reckoned with in the struggle for 
mastery of the Republican Party 


issue 


issue” 
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Me 


A 


FABULOUS BERENSON ; 


By ALFRED WERNER 


. UNTIL September 1944 
did the American press, and, 
through it, the American public at 
large, discover Bernard Berenson, 
though by that time the scholar had 
entered his eightieth year. The self- 
exiled art historian and connoisseur, 
who had lived in his beloved Italy 
since the remote days of Benjamin 
Harrison’s Presidency, was known 
here only to relatively few people: to 
students of art who treasured his 
books as indispensable guides through 
Italian art, from the Gothic to the 
Baroque age, and to dealers and their 
millionaire clients who paid fortunes 
for Berenson’s nod, legitimating an 
Old Master. 


In 1944 Berenson emerged, frail 
but healthy, from many anxious 
months in a hide-out under an as 
sumed name to elude the Nazi min 
ions. He had been spirited away to 
safety by a Vatican envoy, while Mrs. 
Berenson, too ill for travel, and an 
unimperiled “Aryan,” remained in 
the villa J Tatts at Settignano. With 
the Germans in full retreat that fall, 
Italian brought Berenson 
back to his wife—and the American 
press had a juicy new “personality.” 
Soon American folklore was to be 
enriched by the tale of the Lith 
uanian immigrant boy, this upstart 
who through his own gifts and pet 
severance became rich and powerful, 


partisans 





ALFRED WERNER, Vienna-born art critic, 
has written and lectured widely in the 
United States and Europe. His articles 
on modern art have eppeared in a score 
of publications including Commentary, 
The American Scholar, and The Saturday 
Review. Mr. Werner edited the Little 
Art Book series and served at an edi- 
tor of the Universal Jewish Encyclopedia 





this miracle-worker whose signed at 
tributions were attached to pictures 
in American collections like the Papal 
seals which guarantee the authen 
ticity of relics. Soon American ladies, 
patiently sitting under aluminum 
helmets in beauty parlors, could as 
similate bits of information like: 
“Each morning a vase of fresh flowers 
is brought to and each 
morning his butler must warm his 
wrist watch to body temperature lest 
I! Bibi jump from the shock of the 
chilly metal.” 

In the past decade, few American 
visitors to Tuscany have not tried to 
gain admittance to J Tatti, spurred 
as they all were by reports about this 
curious mixture of Marcel Proust and 
Basil Zaharoff. Those who succeeded 
found the octogenarian was neither 
superman, ogre, nor crank, but a 
delightful old wit—reminiscent, pet 
haps, of a Bernard Shaw, but of a 
Shaw born in Eastern Europe, edu 
cated at Harvard, and saturated with 
all the culture and the 
Arno River valley. 

Inevitably, 
paper 
scholar by focusing on some of the 
excusable foibles of the man. For 
every hundred who have learned that 
Berenson is 


Berenson, 


beauty of 


these 


though, 


obs« ured 


news 


stories Berenson the 


always fastidiously at 
tired, and has his candle-lit dinners 
served on prec ious hand-embroidered 
two or three 
who have found out the hard way 
through visits to libraries—that to 
know the Golden Age of Italian art 
one must consult the huge tomes on 
The the Florentine 
Painters, the result of ten years labor, 
and, for the past half century, an 
unparalleled feat of scholarship 

It is nice to know 


mats, there are, at most 


Drawings of 


the story about 
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Giorgione and Titian who, in Heav 
en, quarrel about which of them had 
painted a particular picture, and, un 
able to reach a conclusion, finally 
agree to wait for Berenson to come 
and deliver his judgment. But it is 
no substitute for studying The Jtalian 
Painters of the Renaissance (the re 
vised edition of four 
were first published between 1894 
and 1907), a handsome and beauti- 
fully illustrated book issued by Phai 
don Press. There is no excuse for not 
having read at least one of the thirty 
odd books written by Berenson, for 
nearly every drugstore now has a solt 
cover edition of Aesthetics 
History, an inexpensive 


Anchor Book. 


If elements beyond the realm of 
art must enter the portrait of Beren- 
son, they would be not the ephemeral 
fruits of snobbery, but the 
ing grain of which the 
American democracy is The 
Berensons come from Baltramantz 
(now Butrimonys), a small town near 
Kovno (now Kaunas) where Beren 
son was born on June 26, 1865. In 
Sketch for a Self-Portrait which, to 
gether with Rumor and Reflection, 
contains all the sparse information 
available on his pre-Harvard days, he 
tried to explain his lifelong ambi 
tion to establish himself as a mon 
sieur, a man of great breeding and 
learning, by tracing it to the fact 


volumes which 


and 
Doubleday 


nourish- 
bread of 
made. 


that his childhood was spent “in an 
aristocratic republic and, though un- 
der Russian rule, all the more artisto 


cratic for being Jewish. There my 
family was among the first, if not the 
first, and from earliest awareness | 
was encouraged to regard myself as 
its future head .. . I knew from in 
fancy that I was to be the first ‘in my 
village, and it bred in me a sense of 
being anybody's equal that | 
never lost.” 

When he was ten, he was taken by 
his family to America. Had he re- 
mained in Lithuania, Berenson might 
have become an authority on the 
Talmud, révered by a few pious men 
And had he remained in America af 
ter graduation from Harvard, instead 
of going straight to Florence, he 
might have become a successful col 
lege professor. But the Boston of 1887 
which had provided him with the in 
tellectual tools did not ofier him the 
raw materials on which to use them. 
New England was too small, too sti 


have 
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fling for one who at an early age dis 
played the two characteristics he was 
to become famous for—an un 
matched, insatiable curiosity, and a 
delightful gift for making enemies 
Even Charles Eliot Norton, to whom 
he owes his introduction to art his 
tory and the fine arts, eventually be 
came irritated with his impudence 
“Berenson more ambition than 
ability,” the famous scholar petulant 
ly remarked to a colleague. 


has 


Berenson learned of this and never 
the slight. Henceforth, it 
would be his life's task to prove his 
teacher wrong. He would show Har 
vard that he could do without it, that 
he, the Lithuanian Jew, was a better 
Christian than the Protestants of New 
England, that Europe would lay at 
his feet, bestowing the honors that, in 
deed, America withheld from him un 
til recently. 


forgave 


At the same time, with all his pro 
tested internationalism, and though 
he has re-visited America only intre 
quently and briefly in the past sixty 
seven years, he is still much 
American. He married Euro 
pean but an American of Quaker 
stock, the sister of the famous writer, 
Logan Pearsall Smith, and an art 
expert in her own right. With all his 
love for Italy and the Italian people, 
he considers himself an American 
citizen. And in deep gratitude to Har 


very 
not a 


vard he has willed it his villa with his 
huge library and his collection of mas 
terworks to be available to scholar 
ship students so that they can “live” 
art there as B.B. has lived it 

After John Ruskin and his pupil, 
Charles Eliot Norton, Berenson is the 
third important appreciator of art 
writing in English. With him and 
other men who reached maturity 
about 1900, a new spirit and outlook 


came into the field of art scholarship 

When Berenson was young, he saw 
works of art in the Boston Athen 
aeum complacently labeled Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci, or “Unknown 
Painter,” novody bothered to 
ascertain the truth. It was his achieve 
ment to bring light into the jungle 
of naive or careless attributions, to 
rediscovet masters who had 
virtually forgotten, to re-evaluate 
others, extending o1 
their particular spheres of action 
Until he introduced new methods, 
and published his series of books on 
Italian masters, many Americans still 
clung to old Giorgio Vasari's Lives as 
the greatest authority 


and 


bee n 


COMpressing 


It was Berenson's job, as he put it, 
to “detach and isolate the individual 
artistic personality from those that 
preceded and those that followed 
him.” ‘To grasp the importance of this 
undertaking we must bear in mind 
that ago little 
more than a few altar pieces, plus 
several Madonnas, were attributed to 
Bellini, while the work he did before 
1480 and after 1506, including all his 
portraits, was ignored ol assigned to 
Bot 
best work was 
largely disregarded or unrecognized 

When Berenson started out in Flor 
ence in 


only a few decades 


other, often second-rate, masters 


ticelli’s earliest and 


1888, his instruments were a 
lamp and a magnifying glass. Facing 
undated, unsigned, and often thickly 
overpainted or badly restored works 
of art in poorly lit rooms, he had to 
rely on intuition to distinguish a gen 
uine art work Only 
through painstaking study of the 
language of expression combined 
with a careful analysis of content was 
he able to assign or re-assign pictures 

Without intuition, there can be no 
connoisseurship, that “sense of being 
in the presence of a given artistic 
personality which comes from a long 
acquaintance,” as Berenson defined it 
But, being the son of a scientific age, 
he knew that this was not enough, 
that this somewhat mystical experi 
ence, born in the critic’s subconscious 
mind, required for checking and re 
checking additional controls. He 
found them in the “morphological” 
method invented by the Nineteenth 
Century scholar, Giovanni Morelli, a 
method which identifies and 


from torgery 


tabu 
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lates the mannerisms and unconscious 
idiosyncrasies of artists in their 
known paintings and applies these 
characteristics to the attribution of 
unknown works. 

Berenson has, to the lament of 
many a proud collector, destroyed 
quite a few time-hallowed attribu 
tions, backed up by family tradition, 
and even by “documents.” On the 
other hand, he has re-discovered artis 
tic personalities who had been forgot 
ten for hundreds of years, though 
their works have been attributed to 
luckier men. Like a detective, he 
sensed common origins in groups of 
pictures though they might be dis 
persed over several cities or even sev 
eral lands. 

He reassembled these works on the 
basis of common “morphological” 
characteristics and came out with sev 
eral unknown, unidentified, yet dis 
tinctly individual painters. Next he 
had to invent names for these “ghosts” 
until documents could be found es 
tablishing their historical reality 
Thus he has given us the Master of 
the Castello Nativity, Master of San 
Miniato, Alunno di Benozzo, Alun 
no di Domenico, and Amico di San 
dro. Indeed, Benenson’s brain-child, 
the somewhat pale “Alunno” (dis 
ciple) of Domenico (i.e. Domenico 
Veneziano) eventually turned out to 
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have lived under the real name of 
Bartolommeo di Giovanno, the maker 
of all the paintings the clairvoyant 
American scholar had attributed to 
him. In the case of “Amico di San- 
dro,” a painter who seemingly was 
much influenced by Sandro Botticel- 
li, Berenson felt, after having stuck 
to him for many years, that he had 
to drop, or rather “kill,” him and to 
disassemble his work, 
though it was 


impressive 


While even his enemies have a 
knowledged Berenson’s greatness as a 
historian, even his friends have found 
faults in his aesthetic inquiries. His 
aesthetic system might be described, 
briefly, as based on empathy, in a 
physiological frame of reference. Bet 
enson is credited with the term “tac 
tile values,” in relation to a work of 
art. Approvingly, he quotes the 
French philosopher, Bergson, “A body 
is essentially what it is to the touch,” 
and insists that it is the role of these 
tactile values to enable the imagina 
tion to feel the bulk, heft the weight, 
realize the potential resistance in the 
representation ol 
span the distance from us, to bring 
us into touch with 
grasp, to embrace, or to 
around them. 

Berenson’s meaning is illuminated 
by his own words. To quote him on 
Giotto’s Madonna Enthroned: 

“Our tactile imagination is put to 
play immediately. Our palms and 
fingers accompany the eyes much 
more quickly than in presence of 
real objects, the sensations varying 
constantly with the various projec 
tions represented, as of face, torso, 
knees: confirming in every way our 
feeling of capacity for coping with 
things—for life, in short.” 

This was a revolutionary concept in 
an age in which critics approached 
works of art as though they were liter 
ature (see Walter Pater’s sentimental 
fulminations over the Mona Lisa). It 
is a one-sided approach, though, 
against which many arguments have 
been made. It is curious that it 
should find acceptance among the 
very men and women who are quick 
to dismiss him as an old fogy. It is an 
approach of much usefulness applied 
to the work of the very artists Beren 
son refuses to admit to his Parnassus: 


solid objects, to 


them, to 
walk 


close 


the Arps and Miros, the Braques and 
Brancusis, the Kandinskis and Klees 
After all name-calling is done with, 
might one not stop to consider how 
closely the theory of the “tactile 
values” is related to the emphasis 
of abstract art on 
form, on 


texture, on 
non-ligurative 


pure 
elements? 

Great men have passionate likes 
and dislikes, and Berenson 
outspoken 


has his 


aversions—among them 
the art of pre-historic man and of the 
aborigines and their influence on 
In disagreeing we might 


that we 


modern art 
consider are cherishing pre} 
that 
son, upon starting his career, had to 


overcome prejudices that had accu 


udices of our own, and teren 


mulated and hardened in centuries of 
petrified thinking. He had to chal 
lenge people who neither knew nor 
wished to hear of Romanesque sculp 
ture, who thought Greek art identical 
with Hellenistic art, who believed the 
High Renaissance to be the apex and 
end of art, who consigned Chinese 
and Japanese carvings to natural his 
tory museums 


True, to this day Berenson is con 
vinced of the ultimate superiority of 
Greece and Italy with a stubbornness 
closely resembling the narrow-mind 
edness of those Nazi who 
traced the origins of all art to the 
North. Samuel Johnson's dictum, “Al 


scholars 


most everything that sets us above 
savages from the 
shores of the Mediterranean,” might 
have been said by Berenson. But it 
might be well to remember that un 
til the advent of this young scholar, 
all that counted in the art of Italy 
and Greece (at least as far as the col 
lectors were concerned) were Titian 
and Raphael, and the Laocoon group 


Thanks to the dealers and 
clienis, the Berenson legend is one ol 
a crafty fellow who found the secret 
by which the authorship of an Italian 
picture can be infallibly detected 
and who is selfish enough to keep 
this secret all to himself 
fashionable journals have glamorized 
him as a high-living grand seigneur. 
The true Berenson has still to be 
discovered by the multitudes. Un 
knowingly, they profit from the fruits 
of his connoisseurship, for without 
it, all the money of Frick, Morgan, 
and Mellon (who paid B.B. hand 
somely for his advice) would not have 
sufficed to procure for America some 


has come to us 


their 


Certain 
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works of art 
But the public could also prolit from 
his books, written in a clear, lucid, 
unpretentious prose, so happily dif 
ferent from the pompous or awkward 
style of many textbooks 


of the world’s loveliest 


Lotto, to old Professor 
Norton, was an unimportant man on 
whom Berenson should not have wast- 
ed his energy; today we, thanks to 
Berenson, have learned to appreciate 
and love this sensitive, spontaneous 
Cinquecento Venetian. Or we can en 
joy, with Berenson, the happiness of 
re-discovering an almost forgotten lit 
tle master, the Quattrocento 
Sienese, Stefano di Giovanni. Better 
known as Sasetta, he had often been 
dismissed as a naive primitive, but he 
is one of the truly great religious 
painters in the West; his work is the 
purest expression of the Franciscan 
spirit. 


Lorenzo 


early 


As an introduction to Berenson, it 
might be best to start with the two 
autobiographical works, Sketch for a 
Self-Portrait and Rumor and Reflec 
tion, the soliloquies of a man who, 
though bereft of his beloved wife, and 
aware that his days are not many, still 
retains a positive and hopeful atti 
tude towards life. The man who, in 
his youth, had talked about “tactile 
values” now that this 
was not the invention of a 
scholar’s brain, but part and parcel 
of a love-drunk personality: “I could 
caress not only men and women and 
children and the animals that would 
submit to it, but 


lets us know 


cold 


trees as weil.” 
Though not a political man, he is 
aware of the dangers of totalitarian 
ism, and, though an old he is 
still hopeful that he will live to see 
“where there will be no 
want, no forced labor, no privilege 
value.” Despite the experiences of the 
last war, he has retained his faith 
in humanity: “Man is a destroyer, 
but what a creator! The human past, 
long before history begins, is strewn 
with figured records of his love of 
beauty and 
genius.’ 


nan, 


a society 


testimonials to his 

Nor is he afraid of death, living, as 
he is, “so much more in the people, 
the books, the works of art, the land 
scape than in my own skin, that of 
self... little is left over. A complete 
life may be one ending in so full an 
identification with the not-self that 
there is no self left to die.” 
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McCarthy's Taxes 


Dear Sirs 


I would have thought you would be 
ashamed to accept the Sidney Hillman 
Award for your 45th Anniversary Issue on 
McCarthy in view of the that 
McCarthy was financial 
shenanigans with 
in that issue 


disclosure 
innocent of the 
which you charged him 
RayMonD O'ConnN 
Boston, Mass 


Dear Sirs 


In view of the clean bill and substantial 
refund given to Senator McCarthy by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, one wonders how 
reliable The Progressive's documentary is 
ue really was . 

S. MorGgutt 
Omaha, Neb 


Dear Sirs 


In view of the fact that the Internal Rev 
Service has now given Senator Mc 
Carthy a refund check for $1,056.75 on his 
taxes, I should think you would now be 
man enough to retract your vicious attack 
on him of a year ago 

C. L. Youne 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


There is nothing to retract. The Pro 
gressive’s 45th Anniversary documentary on 
McCarthy made no allegations whatever 
regarding the Senator's federal income tax 
es. It did present the evidence to show M«¢ 
Carthy's difficulties with Wisconsin tax 
authorities, including the fact that he was 
obliged to pay $2.459.54 in back taxes and 

218.32 in interest on a $40,561.67 killing 
on the stock market on which he paid no 
taxes until required by the Wisconsin Tax 
Commission 

None of the data in The Progressive's 
study of McCarthy has been disturbed in 
the slightest by any developments since its 
appearance in April 1954, nor has any part 
of it ever been challenged by McCarthy. 

Tue Eprrors 


enue 


Too Kind to the ABA 


Dear Sirs 


Don't be too hasty about ‘finding a place 
in your heart” for The American Bar As 
sociation. It would seem that your salute to 
that organization, on Page 6 of the May 
gives it a bit more credit than it 
deserves 

Many lawyers belong to both local and 
state bar associations and sometimes to the 
American Bar Association as well. There is 


by no means universal approval of what 


issue 


} 


through its board 
says or does 

The American Bar Association has a 
Committee on Communist Tactics, Strategy 
and Objectives but 
in the fight to 


| 
counsel to 


, 
the national organization 


of governors 


far from being active 
preserve civil liberties or 
those whose 


furnish constitu 


tional rights are in jeopardy, that Commit 
tee, with the full approval of the board of 
governors, has voted to intervene in every 
case throughout the country where any 
lawyer has invoked the Fifth Amendment, to 
urge his disbarment. It is made a condi 
tion that the local or state attorney first re 
quest the American Bar Association to 
intervene 
Such 


now 


was forthcoming in a case 
Florida where a lawyer 
was disbarred solely for 

regarding 
Party and the presiding 
judge disbarred. Sheiner ap 
pealed to the Florida Supreme Court where 
the American Bar Association filed a brief 
supporting the disbarment 

It is our understanding that the commit 
obtained authority from the board 
of governors to intervene, on request or in 


local 


request 
pending in 
named Leo Sheiner 
refusing to answer membership 
in the Communist 


ordered him 


tee has 
Vitation trom state s attorneys, to file 
similar 


lawyer 


briefs in all future cases where any 
invokes the Fifth Amendment 

The lawyers are by no means all in a 
ord with this view or action. In any case 
we know of no committee or activity of the 
American Bar 


Association comparable to 


our local committee which furnishes free 


counsel to all whose constitutional 
rights are and their 
pay is first 


ler charges against a minor unable to other 


persons 
threatened inability to 


established—-from degree mur 


wise obtain counsel, to security cases 


Tne Torepo Bar AssociaTion 
Toledo Ohio 


A Nod North, Please 


Dear Sirs 


Your People's Forum seems to have few 
letters from subscribers, so you 
may be interested in seeing how The Prog 
ressive looks from an outside point of view 
1 read The Nation, New Republic, Time, 
Life, New Yorker, all sporadically; currently 
I subscribe to The Atlantic and The Prog 
ressive (and someone sends me the inevitable 
Reader's Digest)—-which three | read regu 
larly and completely. Of the professionally 
liberal magazines, yours seems to serve up 
a spicier menu-—-and possibly a meatier one 

than the others. It strengthens one faith 
in the United States to realize that 
editors and contributors can print what you 
do and stay out of jail 

As between the analytical essay and the 


Canadian 


your 
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factual account, it is a commonplace that 
readers everywhere are choosing the latter. 
Of course, thinking has always been work, 
while listening to a story has always been 
easy. But right now there is the extra fac- 
tor working against the analytical essay, 
viz.: its uncertainty. 

By its very name, it can only try to reach 
a conclusion. And people as never before, 
I think, are groping for something definite 
to lean on. I must admit my own prefer 
ence for a ‘liberal sprinkling of hard, 
chewy, facts in the somewhat amorphous 
pudding that is the modern essay. Senator 
Neuberger's Lewis and Clark essay in the 
April issue follows this recipe with very 
tasty results. And the month before there 
was the story of the Negro on that same 
expedition. All good and chewy. 


But one thing important about facts is 
that they should be correct. If “Americans” 
are exclusively citizens of the USA, 
then Senator Neuberger's reference in his 
first paragraph to “the first crossing by 
Americans’ of the continent (North Amer 
ica) is technically correct. Later, however, 
he says, “Imagine being the first white 
people to look upon the marvels of the 
West” and his wife mentions “the first 
journey to the Pacific Coast.” 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Neuberger seems 
aware of the historical fact that Alexander 
Mackenzie reached the Pacific Ocean some 
12 years before Lewis and Clark, when h« 
arrived at the mouth of the Bella Coola 
River on July 22, 1793. He had crossed a 
wider stretch of North America, and, | 
expect, an equally hazardous stretch. The 
Indians he met, the Rockies he surmounted 
and the river canyons through which he 
struggled, have not had the benefit of the 
Hollywood “Western” treatment, but there 
they were, just the same. Bruce Hutchin 
sons book, The Fraser, gives a lively ac- 
count of Mackenzie's hardships. Of course, 
he had already sailed down the river bear- 
ing his name to reach the Arctic Ocean in 
1789 

This is the one small fault I find in your 
otherwise excellent magazine. It shares with 
its contemporaries that blissful unawareness 
of anything north of the United States; an 
unawareness that miffs most of us in Canada, 
but is quite understandable in view of your 
general education in history and geography 
outside the U.S.A, Your writers are aware 
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of the existence of such places as New Zea 
land, but quite unaware—in the 
sense—of the existence of 
neighbor. 


conscious 
your closest 
If your intention is to deal exclusively 
with internal U.S. problems, well and good 
But if you extend your social-political r 
porting beyond your national boundaries, 
please nod north and south once in a while 
even if east and west are more important 
directions. Apart from this one small criti 
cism, may I again congratulate you on your 
courage and liveliness. Even the 
the April issue is attractive 
DoNALD BAILLI 
Toronto, Ontario 


cover ot 


The New Public Piety 


Dear Sirs 


The article by Jack Mendelsohn, “Legi 

God,” in the May Progressive 
struck a responsive chord. He, and The Pro 
gressive, have done the cause of religious 
these 


estate to 


lating for 


faith and ethics a distinct service in 
pungent 
which much 


comments on the low 
if not most—of 
religion has fallen 


contemporary 


Ihe churches themselves have been guilty 
which the 
a vital and vigorous religious 


of creating the climate out of 


perversion of 


faith has come 

The success of the new public piety rests 
(perhaps better termed, 
illiterate popu 
Many of 


their own 


upon the support 
credulity) of a 
including 

give 
ignorance, both of religion and politics, by 
lending support to the new cult 


religiously 
lace, church members 


the clergy expression to 


It is, of course, much easier to carry slo 
gans on the coins in our pockets or to paste 
them on envelopes via postage stamps than 
to engage in that personal search of one's 
necessary to better personal be 
havior or to spend the time acquiring the 
knowledge and insights so necessary to help 
develop a social policy in domestic and in 
ternational which would 
pression to the ideals we accept 


Rev. ALAN B. PEABODY 
De Ruyter, N.Y 


soul so 


affairs give ex 


Spiritual Hypocrites 


Dear Sirs: 

Please be advised that I have started to 
like this Milton Mayer. He is interesting 
and mostly okay. At any rate, | now feel it 
possible to overlook his faults since his 
good works far exceed the bad. The article 
on Colonel McCormick in the May issue 
was wonderful. 


May I mention another article in the same 
issue, “Legislating for God,” by Jack Men 
delsohn? His restrained piece on this subject 
represents my opinions exactly, only I call 
the “word-moralizers’ spiritually conceited 
or, better yet, spiritual hypocrites. 


C. R. VANN 
Newark, Ohio 


Shameful Screaming 


Dear Sirs 


The latter part of Currin V. Shields’ ar 
ticle “The Betrayal of American Education, 
in the April issue should be most helpful in 
making our educational system more Ameri 
can. But as for the first part, I find this 
screaming for money for teachers 
shameful Any teacher who feels he has 
been called to teach should be in the class 
room; but the who has 
his god should seek employment « 


more 


person money for 
lsewhere 
The amount of salary was 
for the This is 
cause this salary is for approximately 190 
service and the remaining 175 
in the year the teacher is living in the lux 


given as so 


much year misleading be 


days days 


iry of idleness, or if he is money mad he 
can work the 175 days also and get paid 
for it. The salary of $5,675 for 190 days 
means approximately $30 per day. Some 
are helping to pay these 
making $6 per day. The 
expect the taxpayer 


to pay him for the days he chooses to lis 


Americans who 
salaries are only 


teacher should never 


in idleness 
Teachers should get their 

the money question and onto the 

bility 


respor 
teacher 

should accept his responsibility in educating 

the pupil 


they have to the pupil The 
If a pupil has a good teacher for 


twelve years, it would be impossible fo 


him to become a delinquent, providing 
breadwinner in his family 


living wage 


has been paid 


Mas. James G 


Pacific Palisade: 
‘Small Gripe’ 


Dear Sirs 


May I suggest that 
indoctrinated in 


your art editor be 
sympathy for the Negro 
problem equal to the writing of ‘The South 
a Year Later” in the May Progressiv« 
Note the sketch on Page 8—the 17 ‘dark’ 
boys are sketched as almost identical, grin 
ning idiots. The 16 indicated 
as individual, intelligent types. Is this not 
subtle discrimination? It reminds me only 
of Chicago Tribune cartoons 
With this small gripe, I might say I par 
ticul: enjoyed the May Hope 
Amon, the Freshmen” and “Legislating for 
God" were of especial interest 
Mrs. W oop Mut NCH 
Chicago, III 


white’ are 


issue 


Mayer and Amrine 


Dear Sirs 


The articles by Milton Mayer are thought 
provoking, with the stress on the second 
The articles by Michael Amrine are 

effective because he 
mastery of facts with a 
language 


word 
doubly combines a 


mastery of 


K. KAUPPMANN-GRINSTEAD 
Hot Springs National Park 
Ark 
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a ATE OF THE CINE 


By MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


HE currently 
celebrating its first half-century, 
and so, if we like, we may regard as 
a sort of sign of movie maturity the 
breathless announcement that, “One 
thousand, two hundred and nineteen 
square feet of gorgeous, round Gina 
Lollobrigida will be displayed on 
Times Square and no one—but 
no one—can claim credit for any part 
of the figure or features but Gina her 
self.” This bit of “flackery’”—as the 
trade calls the efforts of the “flacks,” 
or publicity agents—makes tactical 
capital, on behalf of The Wayward 
Wife, of the momentous controversy 
concerning the ownership of the em 
phatically ventral torso attached to 
the head of Jane Russell in the 
posters advertising Underwater. Gina, 
we are told, has let it be known from 
her Roman villa that, “I need no 
help—no place.” Her pronunciamen 
to—and its curvesome referent—may 
be construed as symbolizing the domi 
nant spirit of Italian films as they 
begin their second half-century. 

The Museum of Modern Art 
opened a two-month retrospect at 
“Fifty Years of Italian Cinema” late 
in March, including such pioneer 
epics as Nero (1909), Quo Vadis 
(1912), Cabiria (1914), and the re 
make of Quo Vadis with Emil Jan 
nings in 1924; to the films which re 
vitalized screen 
the Italian industry—after World 
War II: Open City (1945), Paisan 
(1946), To Live in Peace (1946), The 
Bicycle Thief (1948); through Bitter 
Rice (1948), and Miracle in Milan 
(1951), and others, to 1952, which 
brought Bellissima, The White Line, 
The Overcoat, and Two Cents Worth 
of Hope. The real celebration would 
seem to 


Italian cinema is 


realism—as well as 


be for the achievements of 


the last decade, during which mak 
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Italian 
industry, and their export and com 


ing movies be ame a mayor 


mercial success abroad matters of 
profound importance for the Italian 
economy 

The first—and best—of the 
war films had been made on a 
and that and 
worn by terrible years of war, defeat, 
and occupation. The artistic success 
of Open City, Paisan, The Bicycle 
Thief, Shoeshine, and others was ac 


companied by such emoluments—es 


post 
shoe 
fr aved 


string even 


pecially in the areas of dollar currency 
make considerations 
ancillary in the eyes of Italian official 
The 
dizes the industry, began to frown 
the films which had 
sparked the movie renaissance 

They were too grim, and bad for 
the encouragement of they 
even 


as to artist 


dom government, which subsi 


upon realistic 


tourism; 
and were 
accused of expressing pro-Communist 


were too negative, 


sympathies as much as pro-Italian 
self-criticism; they were doomed, in 
the prime American market, to lim 
ited exploitation in small theatres 
handling “art” and off-trail films 
One ingredient of the realistic films 
has frankness 
that 
fulsome flack 


ery. When expressed with the fero 


characteristic 
and it 


been a 
concerning sex, 
lent itself 


was sex 
to the most 
cious vitality of 


hardly 


Anna Magnani, the 
sublimated animalism of Sil 
vana Mangano, and the opulent fem 
inality of La Lollobrigida—not to 
spe ik ol 


the profuse charms of a 


brigade of other beauties—sex could 
be offered in an essentially Italianate 
form like brand-name 


guaranteed = as 


merchandise 
And it 
could be sold, when properly distrib 
uted. Bitter Rice, with Silvana Man 
gano, astonished skeptical American 
exhibitors with phenomenal grosses; 


advertised 


dnna, it 
conventional 


with Miss Mangano’s later 
broke 
“art theater” 


out ol 
distribution, 
shown around regular circuits. Bitter 
Rice and Anna 
cent Bread, Love 
in De Sica matched artlul over-acting 


actually 
and was 
together with the re 
and Dreams, where 
to Lollobrigida’s lavish lineaments 

a pattern most 
profitable of all Italian films 
done tor the latter 
Guinness had done tor the 
but 
winning acceptance by the mass audi 
that 


proving to be the 
were 
what 
Brit 


spec tac ularly 


said to have 
Alex 
ish, 


even more 


ence represents quantitative 
SUCcCcCSS 

The industry took special note of 
the fact that Anna had English dia 
logue dubbed in—using a technique 
that is widespread in Italian film 
making, wherein scenes are shot with 
out sound, and speech synchronized 
later, whether in Italian of 
languages Needless to say, this allows 
flexibility of 
vocal timbre, and projection, as the 
voices of be added, 
tracted, mixed, multiplied, and com 
pletely 


other 


for enormous accents, 


actors may sub 
counterfeited. Dubbing is 
more Italy than 
where; American visitors are fond of 
citing the disconcerting—if not hi 
larious hearing Ital 
ian emanating from the lips of John 
Wayne, Gregory Peck, Marilyn 
Monroe. They say that you've 
heard some grizzled 
a regulation Hollwood hoss-opera 
shout, “They went thataway,” with 
Neapolitan brio, the old Wild West 
will never seem the same again 


common in else 


experience of 


and 
once 


cowpoke in 


Many of the new Italian films be 
ing shown here have English dub 
bing, according to the 
Anna tashion-—with results that 
be said to emphasize their inherent 
faults, with the 
tion of incongruous articulation 
One wishes, for example, that the 
exotic quality of a foreign tongue had 
been retained in Miss Mangano’s 
latest vehicle, Mambo; with subtitles 
in English, at least some of the film's 


new, post 


can 


dubious compensa 


banalities, insipidities, and appalling 
vacancies might be attributed to in 
evitable problems of translation 

As it is, this story of a shop-girl's 
sordid romance with an especially 
(Vittorio 


instantaneous 


despicable parasite (ass 


man her rise as 


dancer in “the world of the Mambo 


3) 








whatever that is—personified by 
Katherine Dunham and her troupe, 
her marriage of convenience to a 
hemophiliac count (Michael Rennie), 
who had previously raped her at a 
costume ball, and her return to the 
Mambo and its nebulously mystical 
meaning after his death, makes little 
sense in any language, and less in one 
we can understand. Shelley Winters is 
badly miscast as the impressario of 
the dance troupe. Her relationship 
with the heroine is curiously unsav 
even more evil is to be 
inferred than is actually shown. Di 
rector Robert Rossen must take much 
of the blame, especially as he is partly 
responsible for the story. There are 
one or two effectively photographed 
dancing scenes by Harold Rosson, but 
the whole is stupid and distasteful 


ory—as if 


Too Young For Love, which the 
Italian and French co-producers note 
is in “the American language,” brings 
a notorious stage comedy by Andre 
Birabeau, Mother Nature, to the 
screen. When two fifteen-year-old 
innocents, Marina Vlady and Pierre 
Michel Beck, engender a baby, after 
whose birth the former conveniently 
dies, the film attaches responsibility 
to the youthful couple's parents, Fer 
nand Gravet and Aldo Fabrizi. Every 
thing happens so innocently that no- 
body is really responsible for any- 
thing—-which is more than can be 
said for the makers of the film, 
who are responsible for blatant 
irresponsibility 


Love in The City, also in English, 
is an experiment, applying techniques 


of documentary and neo-realistic 
films in a kind of screen magazine 
In separate “feature stories,” the film 
looks in on the mating rituals in a 
Roman dance hall, probes the motives 
of two girls who attempted suicide, 
sends a reporter to a matrimonial 
agency to stir up pathos, relates a 
famous incident of a despairing 
mother who abandoned her child, 
and ends with a lascivious lark in 
which a number of superbly physical 
beauties are deployed to wander 
about Rome, followed by the preda- 
tory glances and attentions of in 
numerable men, all recorded by hid- 
den cameras. In all the “articles,” the 
mostly unprofessional participants, 
the locales, and situations are realis 
tic enough. But the level of presen 
tation is that of cheap tabloid 
journalism, the penetration no more 
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than that of the vulgar curiosity that 
defines newsworthiness as invasion of 
any privacy, and truth as a cynicism 
that seeks its own comfort and cor- 
roboration in sordidness and its an 
tiphonal sentimentalism. 

That Italian cinema has not wholly 
surrended to sensational mediocrity 
is attested to by the forthcoming re- 
lease of Vittorio De Sica’s Umberto 
D, which has finally found an Amer 
ican distributor willing to promote 
its uncompromising realism and 
genuine pathos and compassion. De 
Sica, a great actor and greater di- 
rector, who made Shoeshine, The Bi- 


cycle Thief, and Miracle in Milan, 
regards Umberto D as his greatest 
work. The story of an impoverished 
pensioner, desperately struggling in 
an unavailing fight for life and dig 
nity in his last years, it is a dreadful 
indictment of a society's treatment ol 
the aged—ultimately, of the society's 
respect for itself. A masterpiece of 
pity and irony, of profound feeling 
without easy sentimentalism, it may 
not be “enjoyed,” but it will not be 
forgotten—one of the great films of 
a proud tradition, bespeaking what 
we may hope is a continuing integrity 
and vitality 





Films 


To Paris Wirn Love. The British 
like their escapism too, and Director 
Robert Hamer makes Robert Buckner’s 
light screenplay into a pleasant, relax- 
ing—if not quite hilarious—comedy of 
a father and son intertwining romances 
on a holiday in Paris. Alec Guinness 
is skillful but subdued; ingenue Odile 
Versois is ebulliently charming. Regi- 
nald Wyer's Technicolor photography 
of Paris is most deliciously escapist of 
all 


Kiss Me Derapty. Mickey Spillane's 
idea of a plot is to join irrelevances to 
extraneous characters with bursts of 
meaningless violence. A. I. Bezzerides’ 
screenplay and Robert Aldrich's direc- 
tion is faithful to the Spillane story, 
but what this is about evades the mind, 
even as the eye is filled with brutalism. 
Beatings, stabbings, and shootings 
punctuate the dreary proceedings; a 
man getting his hands mashed, another 
being crushed under a car, and a 
woman burning to death, ought to 
pleasantly occupy costive sadists. 
Through it all walks Ralph Meeker 
as “Mike Hammer’—Everyman with 
brass knucks—beating up men, fending 
off amorous women: a hero after an 
unappreciated adolescent's heart. The 
cast is quite professional, as is Ernest 
Laszlo's dramatic photography and Mi- 
chael Lucian's skillful editing. A sani- 
tation expert might remind us that it 
takes real professionals to handle gar- 
bage without retching. 


Tue Env or tHe Arprai. This pic- 
turization of Graham Greene's novel is 
like that of his The Heart of the Mat- 
ter in that it attempts to be a religious 
film, rather than a film about religion 
Again, Greene is preoccupied with 
adultery, in treating the relationship of 
sin and belief. And again, the appar- 
ently Augustinian temper of his 





Briefly 


Catholicism leads to a culmination that 
is less a resolution than a transposition 
of agonies. The film would be more re- 
ligiously convincing if it argued less 
against soapbox atheism about the ex- 
istence of God, and sought more for 
the boundaries of man. Those who give 
blanket approval to Greene's enterprise 
and its filmic forms—on the ground 
of his religious intention, should be- 
ware the equation of the quality of his 
fiction and that of his theology. His 
characters are still his creatures, and 
he is inevitably the author of his con- 
fusions and unclarities. Deborah Kerr 
projects a troubled conscience convinc 
ingly, John Mills makes a mildly amus 
ing caricature of a private detective, 
Peter Cushing is excellent as Miss 
Kerr's undemonstrative, yet deeply af- 
fectionate husband. But Van Johnson 
is miscast as her partner in adultery, 
appearing too bluff and bulky for the 
required suspicions and weaknesses 


Jump Into Het. A purported trib 
ute to the stand at Dienbienphu, this 
film bears more than a faint resem 
blance to a long, weary line of second 
feature epics about the French Foreign 
Legion. The Legionnaires are here 
phony accents and all; this time, the 
villainous Riffs are Communists. Multi 
ple flashbacks explain why the men 
volunteered; as in all Legion films, 
cherchez les femmes. Not satisfied with 
phony Frenchmen, the film even has a 
phony Texan, apparently because 
someone wanted to drag in a reference 
to the Alamo. Writer Irving Wallace 
provides a script for ten-year-old boys 
to act out after school; Director David 
Weisbart manages to lower the age 
requirement. Dienbienphu may have 
been tactically dubious, even as it was 
desperate, magnificent, and tragic. But 
surely it was never childish. 
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The Press Is the Key 


By WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 


Tne Pusuic Purosorpny, by Wal 
ter Lippmann. Little, Brown. 189 pp 
$3.50 


HIS is a provocative book to stir 

men's prejudices. It is an im 
portant book to help one get his 
bearings in mid-century. Those who 
read it will be disturbed whether o1 
not they agree with the entire thesis, 
for even those who disagree will find 
signs and symptoms ominous for the 
Western world. 

Lippmann starts with an account 
of the decline of the West during and 
following World Wars I and II. He 
proclaims the inability of the demox 
racies to wage war for rational ends 
and to make a meaningful, enduring 
peace. The diagnosis is in the main 
the influence of mass opinion on 
government. Where 
dominates, leaders become those who 
are pushed, rather than those who 


mass opinion 


command. 

rhere is a derangement of powers 
as between the and the 
governed. The malady is much 
democracy in the sense of too much 
reliance on the Lippmann 
argues. The issues generated from the 
problems of the world are often stag 
gering. Some are too complex to un 
derstand easily. Some are distorted 
by propaganda. The critical issues are 
not readily discussed on their merits 
Some, like those covering Red China, 
get caught up in passionate slogans 
Politicians fear to take definite 
stands. They fear to declare their true 
thinking for fear of the voters. The 
voters, not told the whole truth, often 
deal crudely with critical issues 


governors 


too 


masses, 


1955 


June, 


The advent of democracy is recent 
the great reforms such as 
the English Bill of Rights of 1689 
were procured by the people. They 
were the products of 
group of leaders 
lectuals, reformers 
mass 


Few of 


ellorts ol a 
politicians, intel 
Ihe people in the 
were not responsible for the 
Constitution. Only a small fraction 
actually The enfranchised 
masses are not responsibly conscious 
of their powers and functions. Per 
haps the people have been among the 
poorest defenders of the institutions 
olf freedom in recent years 

The book goes on to an analysis of 
what the public interest is. A poll, 
which shows only what people are 


voted 


thinking, does not necessarily reflect 
the public interest. The great 
jority may—and indeed have 
thought one way, when the interests 
of a sound public 
the contrary. 


ma 


poli y indicated 


The momentous equations of wat 
and peace, solvency and insolvency, 
order and insecurity are hard-headed 
issues for men steeped in facts, well 
versed in world trade, trained in 
Asian politics, and so on. By the 
time they are translated to the peo 
ple, they are reduced to terms 
designed to please, rather than dis 
please, the voters. Easy positions are 
taken; the difficult ones are avoided. 
The hard facts are softened to avoid 
realities. And says Lippmann, 
“There is then a general tendency 
to be drawn downward, as by the 
force of gravity, towards insolvency, 
towards the insecurity of factionalism, 
towards the erosion of liberty, and to 
wards hyperbolic wars.” 


so, 


decentralization 
Part ol 
the tendency of « 


There has been a 


of executive powel this has 


resulted from andi 

make 
VOLes 

Part of it 


encroachment olf 


dates to themselves agents tor 


blocs ol not indepen lent 
resulted trom 
the lew 


branch on the executive 


leaders has 


the latin 
l he pror cl 
of the executive has been greatly en 
feebled by The 
sumption that the executive and 
islative 


these pressures 


} 
has be 1 


the ce 


will be in balance 


(The 
the 


disproved account ol 


cline of and the as 
cendancy ol the legislative is the most 


critical and moving one in the book 


executive 


Ihe need for strong executive pow 
er is present in any nation, A continu 
ing tailure to will 
counter-revolutions; and those count 


govern lead to 


er revolutions will 
This great 
government today. It ha 
been aided and abetted by the Jaco 
bin philosophy of revolution, which 
Marx aped, in contrast to the English 


create a strong 


executive is the crisis in 


democrat 


approach. In England the governing 
(the 
enfranchised voters; in France the en 
franchised the 


governing class 


class nobility) assimilated the 


voters eliminated 

The nihilist philosophy has more 
and the We 
world. The Communists under 
the history of the 
putting the concept of the class strug 


more dominated tern 
Lenin 
altered world by 


unlimited 
Oppo 
And 


end 


formula 
exterminate all 


awlul 
revoluuion to 
the 
so the tables were turned and th 
The 


cept of utopia, enveloped in the po 


gle in an 


sition to new totalitarians 


came to justify the means con 
er politics of the Soviets, became a 
new religion; and its theme was ca! 
ried outside the 


realm of rationa 


discourse 
Il 


Lippmann continues with a dis 
cussion of the need of “the good lif 
in a good society”-—the disappearing 
traditions of civility, in which 
democratic way of life at its best de 
veloped. The need is for a 
philosophy; the tragedy is in it 
eclipse. A part of the decline results 
from the fact that the concepts ol 
freedom of speech and of press wert 


the 


public 


postulated on public agreement with 
the fundamentals 
philosophy was on 
freedoms 


Once a public 
the the 
disintegrating 


wane, 
became a 
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influence. The need for a public phil 
osophy is greater today than ever 
before because today there is no ex 
ternal security; none has an ease of 
mind; most people are members of a 
“lonely crowd.” 

The public philosophy propounded 
by Lippmann is “the public philoso 
phy of civility.” It is in other words a 
natural law: traditions and practices 
having an integrating influence; the 
mucilage holding an heterogeneous 
society together. The public philos 
ophy includes the control of property 
in the public good; the control of the 
dissenter for the public good; a par 
tial union of the forces of church and 
state; a spiritual renaissance. It is in- 
deed the development of a code for 
the control of the meaner passions of 
man in the interests of his higher 
concerns. With this code will 
the art of governing well. 

The conclusion is that men with 
a public philosophy conceived and es 
tablished our free institutions and 
democracy, that modern democracies 
have largely abandoned that philoso 
phy, and that without it liberal 
democracy is bound to disintegrate 
The plea is for a code based on a 
conception of right that binds men’s 
conscience. That is “the mandate ol 
heaven” in the Contucian 
the cohesive force that makes men 
rise above their petty quarrels and 
their base needs, and unite in the 
interest of the nation o1 


come 


doctrine, 


society 
lil 


No review can go much beyond 
this point without becoming a state 
ment of another public philosophy or 
a critical analysis of the Lippmann 
philosophy. 

The book more faithfully mirrors 
the faults of democracy in France and 
in Italy than in England or the 
United States. 

The book fails to account for the 
contagious influence of the liberal 
tradition on the Asian mind, particu 
larly in the brilliant political job of 
integrating the tired and torn 
ples of Burma into one nation, the 
ascending democratic leadership in 
the Philippines, and the mastertul 
handling of intricate aftairs in demo 
cratic India. 

The book casts more gloom over 
the democratic wadition in America 
than is deserved. Every fault noted 


peo 
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could be documented, but on the 
whole American public opinion has 
reacted intelligently, once the facts 
were known. That condition entails 
two factors: first, men in public of 
fice who are not afraid of ideas; 
second, a press that is not afraid of 
ideas. Lippmann scores the first, but 
not the second. Yet in many respects 
the press is the key. For information 
and analysis, instead of propaganda 
and suppression, will cure many of 
the evils. 

A courageous could have 
averted the debacle in Iran. Instead, 
it tied American policy to British im 
perialism and saturated the American 
mind with fear of communism in the 
Middle East 

4 courageous press have 
made America the sponsor, rather 
than the opponent, of independence 
for the Indonesians. Instead, it tied 
American policy to Dutch colonialism 

\ courageous 


press 


could 


could have 
waged its campaign against French 
colonialism in Indo-China and saved 
that smiling land from the sorrows 
of communism 

A courageous press could have ex 
plained India and her neutrality to 
Americans, rather than make Nehru 
a “whipping boy.” 


pi Css 


Lippmann would say that the 
default of the press only proves the 
need for the public philosophy. But 
even members of the press who have 
that public philosophy have had a 
narrow vision, shutting their minds 
to the cause of justice in Asia and 
Africa 

The difficulty is not with democra 
cy; the difficulty is in keeping the 
public mind informed. 


The task is overwhelming, because 
the contraction of the world into one 
small neighborhood has flooded us 
with problems and ideas for which we 
were largely unprepared. We 
mostly isolationist until 1938. In 
than two have become 
a leading member of an international 
community 

We have 


were 
less 
decades we 


made many mistakes 


due to 
the 
the 


needless, and 
our record on 
The record on 
whole shows, I think, an awaken 
ing, and a growth of the public 
philosophy whose absence Lippmann 
deplores 

We have seldom failed 
had understanding. We have 
understanding usually 
agencies of information 
either by faulty reporting or by them 


most of them 
ignorance. But 
whole is good 


where we 
lacked 
where the 

failed us, 


selves becoming mere drums for the 
agents of hate and suspicion to beat 
In the decade-long fight to keep alive 
the spirit of the Bill of Rights, how 
many daily papers could be enlisted 
on the side of the public philosophy 
which Lippmann espouses? Certainly 
fewer than a dozen 

Lippmann touches on the Fourth 
Estate at only one point, and when 
he does he makes startling statements 
Freedom of speech, he says, does not 
work “when genuine debate is lack 
ing.” Therefore he 
censorship of 


out tor 
He 
should also come out for censorship 
of columnists. For the attack 
of the columnists starts, where is the 
opportunity for “genuine 
There is none today; and there was 
none in Jefferson's day. Yet our po 
litical creed is founded on the First 
Amendment which “no 


comes 
motion 


pt tures 
when 
debate”? 


says law” 


shall abridge freedom of speech or 
of press. What we need is more, rath 


er than less, free speech. With free 
speech, we will be able to sort the 
false from the true 
looks the man's 
shoulder or the shoulder of the speak 
er, we are in real danget 


When the censo 


ovel new spaper 


IV 


Lippmann says that “free institu 
tions are poorly defended by the 
liberal democracies. They are the 
easy prey of their enemies.” We have 
disproved that; so has England; so 
has India; so has Burma; so have the 
Philippines. Lippmann generalizes, | 
fear, from not 
from the vigorous ones. He must look 
mostly to Europe for his examples. If 
he looked to Asia he would find the 
public philosophy building there 
vigorous political forces that are an 
chored in firm ethical and religious 
precepts. The Asians are proving 
that there is nothing inevitable in 
communism, that it wins only by de 


decadent societies, 
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fault. They also prove that young 
nations with ethical precepts and an 
appetite for freedom can make due 
process of law a living, vital force. 

I quarrel, in other words, with 
many minor facets of Lippmann’s 
book. It is, however, a great book. My 
admiration for it is clouded only by 
its failure to see freedom on the 
world scene and to state the public 
philosophy in terms that enlist all 
men. It can be done if equality of 
men is taken as a basic premise. It 
cannot be done if we have tugging 
within us a nostalgia for the days 
when Britain ruled the waves. 


The Myth of the ‘30s 


Part oF Our TIME: SOME MON 


UMENTS AND RUINS OF THE THIRTIES, by 
Murray Kempton. Simon and Schus 
ter. 334 pp. $4. 


Reviewed by 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


HIS is the book about the thirties 

for which some of us who can 
still remember that remote and for- 
gotten epoch have been waiting a 
long time. There have been other 
books about the thirties—books de- 
picting it as a decade when an alien 
conspiracy revolutionized American 
society, as a decade when Communists 
acquired positions of power in the 
political and intellectual life of 
America, or, conversely, as a decade 
when pure and noble-hearted reform. 
ers united the forces of social virtue 
in America against the forces of evil. 
But somehow these books seemed to 
deal with a world we never made 
and which no one else ever made 
either. They were exercises in myth, 
and life is always more complicated 
than myth. What Kempton has done 
is to try to strike through the myth 
and recapture the human reality. 
And he has done this with a sharp- 
ness of insight, a vividness of com- 
passion, and a brilliance of style 
which make Part of Our Time not 
only a remarkable study in cultural 
history but a distinguished, if occa- 
sionally a little literary 
performance. 


rococo, 


Kempton's focus is essentially on 
intellectual and emotional moods 
rather than on politics; and he deals 
with the preoccupations and hopes 


June, 1955 


of what he admits to have been a 
very small minority of Americans. Yet 
it was a minority which persuaded it- 
self, and has now persuaded its most 
malignant enemies, that it dominated 
the decade. While America went on 
about them, largely unconscious of 
their fears and ambitions, doing great 
things in its own pragmatic way for 
social justice and opportunity, Kemp- 
ton’s characters created and  suc- 
cumbed to a social myth—to a 
conviction that the most important 
thing in life was a remorseless effort 
to throw down the society which had 
bred and alienated them. 

Kempton makes his points in 
terms of his characters; he writes what 
he describes as “a series of novellas 
which happen to be about real per 
sons.” Thus an essay on Hiss and 
Chambers casts revealing light on one 
of the entry-ways into the Communist 
movement. An essay on Gardner 
Jackson and Lee Pressman contrasts 
the durability of the man of human 
decency with the brittleness of the 
man of steel. An essay on Paul Robe 
son and the Brotherhood of Pullman 
Porters shows the difference between 
the famous Negro who served himself 
and the anonymous Negroes who 
served their race. Many of the char- 
acters who surrendered to the myth 
of the thirties were permanently 
spoiled by it: Kempton contributes 
touching and not unsympathetic 
sketches of J. B. Matthews, of Eliza 
beth Bentley, and of the Hollywood 
Communists. But some were steadied 
by it and could not be diverted by 
myth from achieving their own ma- 
turity and responsibility. In contrast 
to his list of casualties, Kempton 
concludes with a portrait of the 
Reuther brothers 

One cannot say enough in praise 
of Kempton’s reconstruction of the 
emotions and events of the thirties 
It is all there—the parades for Spain, 
the cocktail parties for the sharecrop 
pers, the peace strikes, the embattled 
students, the poses of revolution, the 
romantic intellectuals, growing more 
militant with every Martini; and also, 
too, the hard, patient, valiant, self 
less labors of men in government and 
in trade unions struggling to get more 
freedom and more opportunity for 
their brothers in a time of want and 
despair. 

But what gives Kempton’'s book its 


special moral quality is his sense, as 
he puts it, that “no law of history has 
been able to dispose of the pilgrim 
soul of man.” The sin of the thirties 
lay not in complicity with conspiracy; 
the sin lay rather in an obsession with 
society and with history which, in its 
extreme versions, cast out doubt and 
pity and mercy and, through its con- 
viction that it alone understood his 
tory, invited history's peculiar re- 
venge. For Kempton’s final faith is 
that the only reality is people and 
the relations among them. Human 
decency and loyalty and compassion 
and courage are far more real and 
fundamental that politics or ideology. 
In this faith, one can both fight and 
forgive. It is a faith which we needed 
more of in the thirties—and which, 
perhaps, we need still more of today. 


High Stakes in Asia 


Wantep: AN ASsIan Poticy, by Ed 
win D. Reischauer. Knopf. 276 pp. 
$3.75. 


Reviewed by 
Harold H. Fisher 


I WOULD be unfair to say that 
the United States has no Asian 
policy. It would not be unfair to say 
that neither the Asians nor the people 
of the United States know what that 
policy is. The Administration, I sus 
pect, uses a strategy of “planned con 
fusion” not to baffle the Asians or our 
allies but to circumvent and frustrate 
the cell of Republican nationalist Sen 
ators who want the United States to 
take a strong and, if necessary, soli 
tary stand unencumbered by friends 
and allies. The most active members 
of this cell are Senators Bridges, M« 
Carthy, Jenner, Welker, and their 
leader, William F. (Formosa Bill) 
Knowland. 


The members of this group, of 
which the late Senator McCarran was 
also a leading light, are generally 
isolationist toward the United Na 
tions and Europe, interventionist in 
respect to Asia, and protectionist in 
economic foreign relations. They and 
their allies in the Pentagon and the 
press and radio have made use of 
American diplomatic and military 
frustrations in Asia which were, as 
Reischauer says, “a traumatic experi 


ence for the American public.” In 
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stead of looking for the causes of our 
defeats and for remedies, they have 
looked for scapegoats. As a result any 
one who discusses U.S.-Chinese rela- 
tions exposes himself to accusations of 
pro-communism, disloyalty, or ap 
peasement. Moreover, we have lost 
confidence in ourselves, in our ability 
to negotiate, and many officials have 
been “frozen into a posture of rigid 
terror when faced with Asian prob- 
lems.” 


This is an important and valuable 
book because in it a distinguished and 
widely respected scholar 
freely, thoughtfully, and temperately 
the most serious and controversial 
Asian issues. Reischauer makes an im- 
portant distinction between the im 
mediate and long-range significance 
of Asia in world affairs. Western 
Europe, not Asia, is today the center 
of balance between totalitarianism 
and democracy, but tomorrow it may 
be Asia. The importance of Asia is 
not its military strategic value in case 
of a war with Russia, but the fact 
that Asian nations are growing faster 
in national power than any others; 
their future attitudes may determine 
whether we can gain our objectives 
of peace and security and mutually 
profitable economic and cultural rela- 
tions with the Asian peoples, includ. 
ing, of course, the Chinese. 


discusses 


Reischauer examines three imple- 
ments of our Asian policy: military, 
economic, and ideological. We must 
be prepared to defend as much of 
Asia as possible from Communist ag- 
gression, but for geographical and 
material reasons we can defend very 
little of that vast continent by mili- 
tary means alone. Military aid, he be- 
lieves, is the most expensive, the most 
restricted, and in the long run least 
effective of these implements. It often 
works to our ideological disadvantage 
because i appears to be defending the 
status quo. Perhaps the one thing 
most Asians agree on is that the status 


not be defended but 
changed. Economic aid is an import- 
ant instrument to promote democra- 
cy, but it is also expensive, slow in 
results, and we have not given Asia 
enough of it. 


quo should 


Reischauer concedes that military 
and economic aid are essential, that 
without them our ideological efforts 
might be wholly ineffective, but he 
adds, and this is his basic policy rec- 
ommendation, that “without the 
ideological side the other two become 
almost meaningless.” This implement 
of policy, the least costly and the 
most effective, we have ignored al- 
most completely 

Reischauer points out that it is our 
missionaries, teachers, and business 
men who are responsible for the revo- 
lution in Asia, not the Communists: 
that it is our freedom and prosperity 
that are the challenge to Asia, not 
the revived absolutism, uniformity, 
and poverty of Communism. In Japan 
we have initiated and carried out an 
ideological revolution and there, says 
Reischauer, “MacArthur played the 
role not only of the most radical 
American revolutionary of modern 
times but also the most successful.” 

As to China policy, Reischauer sen- 
sibly observes that the Chinese can- 
not be expected to think in terms of a 
political alternative to Communism 
unless they are given a chance to real- 
ize that one exists. Formosa is the 
place where this can be demonstrated 
if we can persuade the Nationalists to 
unlearn some of the totalitarian meth- 
ods they learned from the Commu- 
nists and “to re-cdirect their interests 
from military conquests to political 
growth.” 

Reischauer acknowledges the 
weight of the argument in support of 
our stiff policy against recognition of 
the Chinese Communist government 
and its admission to the U.N., but he 
points out that these are unavoidable 
first steps if we wish to re-establish 
some system of communication with 
the Chinese people. He does not rec- 
ommend admission and recognition 
now, least of all, without conditions, 
but he urges that we should face the 
problem of diplomatic recognition in- 
stead of shying away “in unthinking 
horror” and that we should realize 
that the improvement of our rela 
tions with Red China would improve 
our relations with the rest of Asia. 


He urges also that we lose 
sight of the fundamental principle 
that American policies will have no 
success in Asia unless they are in line 
with what the Asians want (which is 
not the status quo), that we show less 
impatience with neutralism, that we 
emphasize those elements of democra 
cy that are common to all democra 
cies and are not peculiar to the Unit 
ed States, that we recognize that the 
ideal of an international democratic 
system of peace and justice and the 
practice of democracy and tolerance 
are the most effective answer to the 
Communist program of rigid, ruth 
less, international dictatorship 


never 


Reischauer believes that there is 
“as much need for a grand alliance 
of the Western democracies to help 
solve the problems of Asia” as there 
is for organizations like NATO to block 
Soviet aggression. 

rhis is not an effervescent book. It 
contains no mordant personality 
sketches or lively anecdoes. But it is 
wise and tolerant and provocative. It 
should be compulsory reading for all 
members of the National Security 
Council. 


Freedom under Fire 


GOVERNMENT By INVESTIGATION, by 
Alan Barth. Viking. 231 pp. $3. 

COMMUNISM, CONFORMITY, AND Crv 
1 Liserties, by Samuel A. Stouffer 
Doubleday. 278 pp. $4 


Reviewed by 
David Fellman 
LAN BARTH, an editorial writ 


er for the Washington Post 
and Samuel A. Stouffer, professor of 
sociology and director of the Harvard 
Laboratory of Social Relations, ap- 
proach the civil liberties problem of 
our time from quite different angles 
of vision. Barth examines the ques 
tion of the legislative investigating 
committee alone, whereas Stouffer is 
concerned with the broader picture of 
popular attitudes towards certain 
types of political nonconformity. 
Barth reaches positive conclusions on 
the basis of historical evidence. Using 
the much more scientific method ol 
the polling technique, Stouffer han 
dies his evidence with more caution, 
and is not quite so certain about his 
results. Barth is deeply committed to 
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due process of law. Writing more dis- 
passionately and objectively, Stouffer 
reassures us that the vast majority of 
the American people believe in fair 
play. 

Barth struck a blow for civil liber 
ties in 1951, when he published his 
widely-read book, The Loyalty of 
Free Men. While his new book lacks 
the power and scope of his earlier ef- 
fort, it is a welcome addition to the 
growing literature on the vexing sub- 
ject of legislative investigations. It is 
to be regretted that he did not study 
the state committees, such as those as- 
sociated with Tenney, Broyles, Can- 
well, and similar characters. But while 
he draws his facts from Congressional 
committees alone, he does not hesi- 
tate to examine the methods of even 
such “good” Senators as Estes Ke- 
fauver. So far as methods are con- 
cerned, it does not matter much 
whether a committee is after gamblers 
or subversives. All of them, in Barth's 
view, should observe due process. 

Barth’s net conclusion is that, as 
a consequence of the unbridled use 
of the investigating power in recent 
years, we are in danger of legislative 
tyranny. His case against the investi- 
gating committees boils down to three 
main charges: they have invaded the 
executive function; they have usurped 
judicial power by converting hearings 
into trials of individuals; and they 
have assaulted freedom of thought 
and association. “The legislative 
trial,” he writes, “is a device for con- 
demning men without the formalities 
of due process.” 

What can be done about these 
abuses? Quite correctly, Barth does 
not believe that the can or 
will do much about them. He does 
argue that the executive and the 
courts should stand their ground, and 
resist legislative breach of the prin 
ciple of the separation of powers, but 
his prescription in this regard is nec 
essarily vague. Mainly, he looks to 
Congress itself for reform and re- 
straint of excesses. He insists upon 
two things: first, that there are some 
areas where the investigating power 
should not enter at all, and certain 
purposes that should be eschewed al 
together; second, that a code of fair 
procedure would help a great deal. 


courts 


Barth pleads for reforms which are 
now widely discussed: committee con- 
trol of chairmen, committee decisions 
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by majority vote, the ending of one 
man hearings, careful and specific 
definition of committee jurisdiction, 
safeguarding the right of witnesses 
to fair notice, the full right to coun 
sel, and the right to reply to adverse 
charges. He also urges us to make 
greater use of non-legislative commis 
sions of distinguished laymen for fact 
finding purposes, along the line of the 
British Royal Commissions and Tri- 
bunals of Inquiry. 


A reading of Stouffer's book is an 
exciting experience. The Fund for the 
Republic financed a national survey 
in the summer of 1954 for the pur- 
pose of finding out how Americans 
feel about communism, conformity, 
and civil liberties. Two reputable re 
search organizations, the American 
Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup) 
and the University of Chicago's Na 
tional Opinion Research Center, 
asked some 6,500 people a large num 
ber of searching questions. About 
5,000 were average citizens drawn 
from all walks of life, and about 1,500 
were local community leaders in cities 
having populations between 10,000 
and 150,000. While these two research 
groups operated independently of 
each other, the striking alikeness of 
their findings encourages confidence 
in this technique for discovering what 
people are thinking about. One of the 
main purposes of this survey was to 
measure tolerance for certain desig- 
nated nonconformists: socialists, athe 
ists, Communists, and people whose 
loyalty has been challenged, but who 
swear they are not Communists. 
Stouffer makes no pretense that his 
data describe tolerance of 
formity in general. 

Here are some of the conclusions 
Stouffer believes are warranted by 
his findings: 

All types of community leaders, in 
cluding businessmen, commanders of 
the American Legion, and regents of 
the D.A.R., tend to be more respect 
ful, on the average, of the civil rights 
of those they disapprove than the 
average person in the general popula- 
tion. The differences are 
and substantial. 

Most persons, when asked what they 
worry about, answered in terms of 
personal and family problems. Less 
than one per cent said they were wor- 


noncon- 


consistent 


ried about the threat of Communists 
in the United States or about civil 
liberties. Stouffer points out, how 
ever, that this does not mean that 
civil liberties are not valued highly, 
but rather that most people have not 
actually experienced a serious assault 
upon their liberties 

Younger people are more tolerant 
than older people, the better educat 
ed more than the educated, 
and in terms of sections, the people of 
the West, including the Mountain 
States and the Pacific Coast, are the 
most tolerant, followed by those of 
the East, the Middle West, and the 
South. City people tend to be more 
tolerant than small town or country 
people 

Women tend to be less tolerant of 
non-conformists than men. They are 
also interested in news about 
Communists and methods of dealing 
with them. This is true for women at 
all educational levels and in all re 
gions. Regular church-goers are liable 
to be less tolerant of nonconformists 
than other people 


less 


less 


In response to the question as to 
what 
cans 


aspects of communism Ameri 
distrust Stouffer's data 
that more people are bothered 
Communists converting other 
people than about possible espionage 
or sabotage. People seem to fear most 
the danger of the spread of Com 
munist ideas. In response to the ques 
tion as to what kind of people Ameri 
cans think are likely to be Commu 
nists in this country, the vote was 
about two to one that the less educat 
ed and working-class people fall in 
this category. There was no marked 
tendency to single out a particular 
racial or religious or other ethni 
group 


most, 
show 
about 


Only three per cent of the cross 
section said that they ever knew an 
admitted Communist. About ten per 
cent said they knew somebody who 
acted suspiciously enough to make 
them think he might be a Commu 
nist. Many of the responses indicate, 
however, that the word Communist 
is used very loosely 

In the national cross-section, Re 
publicans seemed to be slightly more 
tolerant of nonconformists than Dem 
ocrats 

I believe that Stouffer's main con 
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clusion is: “We have found no evi- 
dence that the country as a whole is 
suffering from quivering fear or from 
an anxiety neurosis about the internal 
Communist threat.” His principal 
prediction is that there are powerful 
forces in the country on the side of 
tolerance: vertical and horizontal 
mobility, the phenomenal growth of 
communications, the rising level of 
education, the decline in authoritar- 
ian child-rearing practices, the Ameri- 
can code of fair play. He insists that 
we must understand that many seem- 
ingly intolerant people are really 


good people who draw logical con- 
clusions from insufficient or inaccur- 
ate information. 

On the whole, I think Stouffer's 
findings are encouraging. Whether 
they are reliable findings is another 
matter. While I claim no expert 
knowledge of the new techniques of 
opinion-testing, I must admit that | 
have grave reservations about their 
efficacy. All I can say is that no one 
has a better reputation for expert- 
ness than Stouffer, and if any of the 
pollsters can be trusted at all, he is 
most entitled to confidence. 


‘Great Lives in Brief’ 
By WILLIAM McCANN 


Henry Foro, by Roger Burlingame. 
Knopf. 194 pp. $2.50. 

Hans CuristTiAn ANpeRsEN, by Ru 
mer Godden. Knopf. 206 pp. $2.50. 

ALexAnpre Dumas, by Andre Mau- 
rois. Knopf. 198 pp. $2.50. 

CuHaries Darwin, by Ruth Moore. 
Knopf. 206 pp. $2.50. 

MAHATMA GANDHI, by Vincent 
Sheean. Knopf. 204 pp. $2.50. 


YTTON STRACHEY, who per 
haps had earned the right to 
dogmatize on the subject, said that 
“a biography should be as long as 
Boswell’s or as short as Aubrey’s.” 
With this pronouncement the pub- 
lisher of the interesting new series, 
“Great Lives in Brief,” manifestly 
disagrees. And from the standpoint 
of the present-day readers for whom 
these volumes are intended, the pub 
lisher is quite right. The reader's 
choice of biographical fare today 
tends to be restricted to the briskly 
contrived magazine “profile,” on the 
one hand, and, say, Dumas Malone's 
four scholarly volumes on Jefferson 
or Irving Brant's four on Madison. 
“Great Lives in Brief” are not for 
specialists. They are written, we are 
told, “for intelligent adults who have 
a sound curiosity about the lives and 
accomplishments of notable people.” 
These intelligent adults are Dr. John- 
son's common readers, the numerous 
ones who love “the biographical part 
of literature.” Virginia Woolf aptly 
described them as “those who read 
for their own pleasure and instruc- 
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tion rather than to impart knowledge 
or correct the opinions of others.” 


The short biography need not be 
thin and trivial and impressionistic 
merely because it is not definitive. 
An impressive number of excellent 
short works, with which some sort of 
criterion can be established, are al- 
ready in existence—Henry James’ 
Hawthorne, for example, A. J. Nock’s 
Jefferson, Chesterton's Browning, 
John Jay Chapman's William Lloyd 
Garrison, Edith Sitwell’s Pope. The 
writer who undertakes a 200-page 
biography has before him an exact- 
ing task and some imposing ex- 
emplars. Compression, conciseness, 
and judiciousness are his constant 
concerns. He must be content some 
times to toil for hours with a single 
result of having to hold his tongue. 
In the conventional 500-page biogra- 
phy he may be able to present at 
length both sides of a controversial 
subject and let his readers decide. In 
a shorter work, for brevity and clar- 
ity, he must print his own judg- 
ment or lamely ignore the matter 
altogether. 

Lord David Cecil, in his brilliant 
volume on Cowper, The Stricken 
Deer, represents the object of the 
brief biography as being “in the light 
of all information gathered for us in 
more elaborate works and elsewhere, 
to tell straightforwardly the story of 
this man .. ., with such analysis of 
his character and those of his friends 
and his period as may seem necessary 
to make it clear.” 


The short then, should be 
compact, accurate, discerning, and 
readable. These are stiff demands. 
That the first five of these volumes 
(five additional titles have just ap- 
peared) do not in each case fully 
answer to them is neither surprising 
nor disappointing. It is remarkable 
that three of the volumes, Godden’'s 
Andersen, Ruth Moore's Darwin, and 
Sheean's Gandhi, are unquestionably 
first-rate. Godden’s Andersen is a 
delightful book, beautifully writ- 
ten, balanced, and unobtrusively 
informative. 


Life, 


Burlingame’s Henry Ford is en- 
tirely adequate but not particularly 
inspired. There is, unfortunately, an 
unimportant inaccuracy early in the 
book, a reference to the “Wayne 
County courthouse in Mount Clem- 
ens,” which may cause those familiar 
with Michigan geography to wonder 
if the rest of the book will be factual. 
ly trustworthy. This slip, it should be 
reported, is not succeeded by others. 


The author is moderate and sens- 
ible in his appraisal of Ford and un 
derstandably lyrical about Ford's 
great masterpiece, the Model T. He 
engenders an agreeable nostalgia 
with his description of this marvelous 
machine into which, he writes, “went 
a part of Ford himself: his contempt 
for wealth and show and servants, his 
rustic-bred pride in independence, 
his unarticulated belief in equality of 
opportunity, his toughness of will.” 

The life of Alexandre Dumas 





THE REVIEWERS 


WILLIAM ©. DOUGLAS is an Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court and is distinguished as well as « 
writer and world traveler. His books in- 
clude “An Almanac of Liberty,” “Strange 
Lands and Friendly Peoples,” “Beyond 
the High Himalayas,” and “North From 
Malays.” ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR., 
teaches history at Harvard and is the 
author of “The Vital Center” and “The 
Age of Jackson.” HAROLD H. FISHER is 
chairman of the Hoover Institute and Li- 
brary at Stanford University and is now 
completing @ book, “Communist Revo- 
lution,” which will be published this 
autumn. DAVID FELLMAN is @ professor 
of political science at the University 
of Wisconsin. WILLIAM McCANN hes re 
viewed books on American history and 
biography for a number of publications. 
ARTHUR BESTOR, a professor of Ameri- 
can history at the University of Illinois, 
wrote the chapter on Jefferson in the 
new volume, “Three Presidents and 
Their Books.” His book, “The Restoration 
of Learning,” will be published this fall. 
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(1802-1870) was nearly as adventure- 
packed and as exciting as his famous 
historical novel, The Three Mus- 
keteers. Andre Maurois, an old hand 
at biography, tabulates Dumas’ long 
list of mistresses with more thorough- 
ness and greater relish than he does 
Dumas’ five or six hundred plays and 
novels. At times the hungry reader 
may want to endorse the recent critic 
who said that as a biographer Mau 
rois is “hardly more nourishing than 
ginger ale.” Even so, Maurois’ ginger 
ale is pleasantly carbonated and per- 
haps comes best, as we find it here, 
in a small bottle. 

Vincent Sheean's intense admira- 
tion for his subject (“The man had 
no equal in our time. . . Of all that 
we have known, he was the wisest and 
the best. . .”) has not prevented him 
from writing a moving and revealing 
life of Gandhi. Some of the later 
years of this fabulous leader's career 
were observed closely and personally 
by the author himself. For this reason 
the book, clearly a labor of love, has 
especial value, 

Ruth Moore's book is a model of 
lucid exposition, a dramatic yet 
scholarly account of the naturalist 
Charles Darwin. Miss Moore, the tal- 
ented author of Man, Time and Fos 
sils: The Story of Evolution, has 
mastered her subject matter and ad- 
mirably portrays Darwin both as an 
inordinately shy, gentle human be- 
ing and as a pre-eminent scientist. 

The English novelist Rumer God- 
den has written a superb life of Hans 
Christian Andersen. For artistry and 
consummate writing ability she quite 
decidedly stands foremost in this field 
of five. Andersen was a fascinating 
literary figure, a sad and winsome yet 
ferociously driven man. Miss Godden, 
whose perceptiveness is abundantly 
evident, seems ideally qualified to de- 
pict the life, and to analyze the work, 
of the celebrated Dane. She deals 
skilfully with Andersen's writings 
(he considered himself primarily a 
playwright and lightly valued his 
Tales until they made him famous), 
and handles the curious psychological 
complexities of his personal life with 
subtle understanding. 

If books of such extraordinary mer- 
it as this one are turned out in the 
ratio of one to five, while the other 
four safely surpass mediocrity, as 
these surely do, she future of the pub- 
lishing venture “Great Lives in Brief” 


will be bright indeed. 
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Great Symbols 


THe Wasnincton Papers, edited 
by Saul K. Padover. Harper. 430 pp. 
$5. 

THe Papers oF THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
edited by Julian P. Boyd, Volume 10, 
22 June to 31 December 1786. Prince- 
ton. 654 pp. $10. 

THe Story OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. Pictures by Hirst Mil 
hollen and Milton Kaplan; text by 
Dumas Malone. Oxford University 
Press. 282 pp. $10. 


Reviewed by 
Arthur Bestor 


HE statesman who can speak in 

aphorisms can speak directly and 
with his own voice to later genera- 
ations. Among the Founding Fathers, 
Franklin and Jefferson do so pre- 
eminently; Hamilton and Madison in 
a high degree. The statesman who re- 
veals himself only through the total 
impact of his writings, however, is 
likely to be known to posterity main- 
ly at second-hand through his biog- 
raphers, rather than at first-hand 
through his own works. This has 
tended to be the fate of George 
Washington. 

Saul K. Padover does a great deal 
to make Washington personally and 
directly known to present-day Amer 
icans through the volume of selec- 
tions which he calls The Washington 
Papers. The excerpts from Washing 
ton’s letters and public addressses are 
exceedingly well chosen, and the pref 
ace, though brief, is perceptive. The 
volume demands sustained reading, 
not a dipping in here and there. The 
reward is a gradually dawning com- 
prehension of the real basis of Wash- 
ington’s greatness. 

That greatness, as Dean Padover 
correctly points out, did not reside 
primarily in Washington's specific 
achievements or his learning; it was, 
above all, a matter of character. And 
because the Eighteenth Century con- 
ception of nobility in character is 
far more alien to our way of think- 
ing than Eighteenth Century politi- 
cal philosophy, we find it far more 
difficult to understand and sympa- 
thize with the character of Washing- 
ton than with the eloquence of 
Jefferson or the logic of Hamilton. 

It would be easy to say that we 
no longer believe in character, but 


this would be to indulge a merely 
facile cynicism. The thing we do not 
believe (until confronted with the un 
deniable example of Washington) is 
that character can be formed as de 
liberately and _ self-consciously as 
Washington formed his and yet be 
genuine and great. 

A hundred and fifty years of 
romanticism have led us to equate 
spontaneity with greatness and rigid 
self-discipline with mere repression 
In our code, a deliberate cultivation 
of aristocratic manners and an ob- 
vious concern for one’s position and 
reputation are considered signs of 
shallowness. To revivalistic zealots, 
who emphasize religiosity as the 
basis of morality, Washington's claim 
to greatness of character would ap 
pear to be without foundation. Final 
ly, so many hypocrites since Wash 
ington have protested their sincerity 
and their humility much as he did, 
that we automatically suspect all such 
protestations. 

What were other 


once assets, in 





A Cross-Section of America 
Speaks Its Mind 
By SAMUEL STOUFFER 
Harvard University 
“Have you ever known anyone you 


= of being a Communist?” 
“What things do you worry about 


most?” These are typical questions 
asked of 6,000 community leaders and 
average citizens in two newsmaking 


polls on civil liberties. Professor 
Stouffer brilliantly compiles the re 
sults into a revealing, surprising, of 
ten disturbing picture of America’s 
current attitudes toward the Com 
munist threat. “Facts and figures are 
rarely so fascinating as you find them 
here ... a major study of the Amer 
ican scene.””—W. G. Rocers, Asso 
ciated Press. With 30 pages of lucid 
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words, have now become handicaps 
to the sympathetic understanding of 
Washington. No interpreter, more 
over, seem able quite to melt his mar- 
moreal unreality to us of the present 
day. Fortunately Washington's own 
correspondence, read with attention, 
can work the miracle. The force of 
his character comes through, to con 
found all skeptics. 


Sustained reading of the writings 
of any man is the way to complete 
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comprehension, of course, and this 
is the justification for the magnifi- 
cent completeness of Julian P. Boyd's 
edition of Jefferson, now a fifth of 
the way to its goal of fifty-two vol- 
umes. The latest of these, the tenth, 
covers the latter half of the year 1786. 
Jefferson was still serving his country 
as minister in Paris, while in the 
United States itself the stage was 
gradually being set (through the 
medium of the Annapolis Conven- 
tion of September 1786) for the Con 
stitutional Convention in Philadel 
phia the following year. 


The opening documents in the new 
volume present in interesting form 
some of Jefferson's ideas about the 
political structure that the United 
States ought to have. The occasion 
was a request from the editor of the 
political volumes of the Encyclopedie 
methodique, Jean-Nicolas Demeunier, 
that Jefferson read and criticize the 
article “Etats-unis” which Demeunier 
was preparing. Jefferson supplied so 
much information that the article 
eventually came to occupy double the 
space of that on France itself. In- 
cidentally, Jefferson furnished future 
historians with a useful inventory of 
his own political ideas at the moment. 


Thus Jefferson accepted without 
question the power of judges to de- 
clare void an act violative of a con 
stitution. He wanted the executive 
functions of Congress (under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation) separated from 
the legislative, but he envisaged a 
plural executive that would report 
daily to Congress and would have 
been more likely to develop into a 
responsible cabinet government than 
into the Presidential system that was 
actually created at Philadelphia. Jef- 
ferson voiced his well-known belicf 
that “the cultivators of the earth are 
the most virtuous citizens,” but cou- 
pled the statement with its bolder 
correlative, that “merchants are the 
least virtuous.” Finally, in an_ elo- 
quent passage, Jefferson excused the 
lack of “energy” of the Confeder- 
ation by asserting that the energy of 
absolute governments is “the effect 
of the bayonet constantly held at the 
breast of every citizen” and thus “re- 
sembles very much the stillness of the 
grave.” 


Washington and Jefferson are great 
personal symbols of American nation- 


ality. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence is its central documentary sym 
bol. This is true visually as well as 
verbally. No piece of writing is so 
familiar in facsimile as the Declar- 
ation. No historic building is better 
known by sight to Americans than 
the hall where the Declaration was 
signed; no historic artifact than the 
Liberty Bell, which proclaimed its 
adoption. 


The iconography of the Declara 
tion of Independence has been 
brought together in one sumptuous 
volume, compiled by two specialists 
from the prints and photographs di 
vision of the Library of Congress, 
Hirst Milhollen and Milton Kaplan 
Ihe book is furnished with a succinct 
but reliable text by the eminent bi 
ographer of Thomas Jefferson, Du 
mas Malone. 


The two hundred and fifty pic 
tures tell a story that begins with 
the first rumblings of Revolution and 
comes down to the recent surrender 
of the parchment Declaration by 
the Library of Congress to the 
National Archives, which, in a hard 
fought campaign, had finally 
built its sister institution in protec 
tive contraptions. 


out 





FICTION PARADE 








by E. NELSON HAYES 


ths my night table for the past 

two months has been a copy of 
The Recognitions by William Gad 
dis (Harcourt, Brace. 956 pp. $7.50), 
a complex, many-languaged 
owing its immediate inspiration to 
Joyce’s Ulysses, Gide’s The Counter 
feiters, and perhaps Egon Friedell’s 
A Cultural History of the Modern 
Age, but solidly based on an almost 
photographic image and a despairing 
knowledge of medieval and modern 
life, literature, and art. A novel of 
many and obvious flaws, always dif 
ficult of meaning, often confused in 
structure and style, it yet plagues the 
mind, impresses the memory, and 
touches the heart 


novel 


The Recognitions is a Dantesque 
journey through the inferno of in 
dustrial civilization. Crowded with 
hundreds of characters, written in a 
score of different idioms and styles, 
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the book is a revelation of the masks 
men wear to front the world, and of 
the tender flesh beneath. Its people 
are forgers and counterfeiters, liter- 
ally and figuratively They are 
obsessed with the need for communi 
cation and communion, and seek pet 
sonal salvation in the thousand cults 
and theories and outright lies which 
are daily offered those who are hun 
gry, and weary, and afraid 
There is hardly a “rule” of 
novel that Gaddis has not broken, 
and considered as an artistic whole, 
the book is perhaps a failure. Yet 
genius makes its own rules, and I sus 
pect that Gaddis is entitled to that 
prerogative. For all the adverse 
criticism that might be brought 
against the book, many of its scenes 
and characters, and much of its in 
tellectual fervor and imaginative vis 
ion, will remain with the reader, and 
play new and subtle light upon some 
of the darker regions of the spirit. 


the 


If The Recognitions is in some re 
spects an honest failure, a new best 
seller is a dishonest Robert 
Ruark, brash columnist, hirsute ad 
mirer of Hemingway, big game hunt 
er, and expatriate, has in the words 
of his publisher “found a topic wor 
thy of his finest and most sincere 
efforts”—the pioneering white men 
of Kenya and the dread Mau Mau. 
Ihe result is a mammoth and mon 
novel, Value 
(Doubleday. 566 pp. $5), which is a 
Book-of-the-Month selection and has 
been bought by Hollywood at sup 
posedly the highest price ever paid 
for a novel. 

\ cold porridge of vulgar senti 
mentality, British-Americanese, Kiku 
yu idiom, and Micky Spillane, Some- 
thing of Value bludgeons the reader 


success 


strous Something of 


into complete unconsciousness of lit 
erary More repugnant, and 
more disquieting in the 
book's popularity, is its sadism. The 
author revels in the gory details of 
Mau Mau oath-taking, of raid and 
counter-raid, not in order to build a 
realistic picture of the civil war, but 
to shock the reader 

Most offensive is the fact that, 
despite a parade of second-hand an 
thropology and history, the volume 
gives an erroneous because melodra 
matically simplified interpretation of 
the Kenya problem, as even a cur 
sory reading of the scholarly books 


values. 
view of 


June, 1955 


ol L.S.B. Leakey or the fine journal 
ism of Oden Meeker or Alexander 
Campbell will show 


Like Ruark, Laurens van der Post 
is also concerned in his latest novel, 
Flamingo Feather (Morrow. 341 pp 
$3.95), with our “terrible failure to 
integrate the displaced, detribalized, 
the bewildered African into our com 
munity,” to give him something ol 
value to replace the ancient tradi 
tions he has been forced to abandon 
In the haunting, evocative 
which characterized his earlier Ven 
ture to the Interior, van der Post has 
written a suspenselul story ol tribal 
uprising inspired by the Communists 
Through his imagination we 
“the real, contemporary, 
Africa.” 


prose 


come 
closet to 
urgent 


The Moon to 
South African, 
Day. 247 pp 


Play With, by a 
John Wiles (John 
$3.50), tells the tragic 
adventures of a boy in that explosive 
incredibly 
Written as 
comprising a 
this 


cruel discrim 


folk 


number of 


country ol 


literature, 
folk 


beauty 


ination 
and 


tales, novel has a lyric 


that can fairly be compared to the 
best of Alan Paton, 


Briefly and belatedly 


The first exploration of the Ama 
zon was one of the most amazing ex 
ploits of the Sixteenth Century. In a 
fascinating book, A 
Story (Knopf, 354 pp. $3.95), George 
Millar retells the exploit through the 
imagined words of Francisco de Isa 


Crossbowman's 


saga and does his part to redeem the 
reputation ol the expedition s leader 
Francisco de Orellana 


One of the most delightlul evenings 
of my undergraduate days was spent 
chuckling over The Late George ip 
ley. Since then, I have read one novel 
alter another by |. P. Marquand only 
to note that he has become less and 
less able to convey the incisive trony 
and sharp delineation of character 
which made his 
memorable. 

Marquand's latest, Sincerely, Wil 
lis Wayde (Little, Brown. 511 pp 
$3.95) recounts the Horatio Alget 
rise of Willis Wayde and the enlorced 
and inevitable 
Wayde as a 


second novel so 


cooperation conthet 


between representative 





that has never been told before. 


by Milton Mayer 
$4.75 at all bookstores, 
The University of Chicago Press 





How and why ten 
everyday German citizens 
became Nazis... 


Aremarkable account of tenGerman 
‘men in the street” and what the 
rise of dictatorship meant to each of 
them. A story of Hitler’s Germany 


THEY THOUGHT 
THEY WERE FREE 











of the “managerial revolution” and 
the effete aristocracy of inherited 
wealth. Marquand evidently intends 
to analyze the many-sided issues of 
personal and business loyalties. He 
has roughed out Wayde as a kind of 
George Babbitt, but the sketch is done 
in flat, dull tones. Possibly Marquand 
means to be ironic, but if so, the ef.- 
fort is considerably less than effective. 
What the novel needs is a good stiff 
shot of Swiftian satire. 


(Pantheon. 528 pp. $4.50) colorfully 
depicts the Middle Ages at their cli- 
max. Of exciting event and credible 
characters, this novel by the author of 
The World Is Not Enough seeks to 
define the spiritual unity which 
underlay the material conflicts, emo 
tional intensities, and social con 
fusions of the Thirteenth Century. 


Hadrian's Memoirs, by Marguerite 


psychological novel and a meditation 
on history.” The form is an “auto 
biography” written to and _ for 
Hadrian's seventeen-year-old grand 
son, Marcus Aurelius; the style is the 
epitome of epigrammatic verve and 
forcefulness. What might have been a 
mere tour de force becomes in the 
hands of this French writer both 
a brilliant portrayal of an emperor 
who had no prejudices and few 
habits and a poignant study of the 


Yourcenar (Farrar, Straus. 31% pp. 


Roman Empire at its most splendid 
$4) is, in the words of the author, “‘a 


Zoe Oldenbourg’s The Cornerstone moment. 





UR STAKE 


YO 
IN THE 


DIPLOMACY UNDER ATTACK 
by Gen. Julius Klein, 
Special Consultant to 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Sub-Committee on Armed Forces: 


“Our findings point to serious impairment of the prestige 
and effectiveness of our diplomatic service. Factors contri- 
buting are: The ease with which foreign countries are by- 
pessing our ambassadors to deal directly with Washington; 
the multiplicity of special missions dispatched by Washington 
to deal with individual problems; excessive bestowals of 
ambassadorial and ministerial rank on emissaries assigned 
to specie! tasks in Europe; end finally, the frequency with 
which heads of American diplomacy have traveled to Europe 
from Washington.” — Report submitted Sept.-Ocd. 1954 


AWAKE to the 
DANGER ! 


Read 


POPULAR DIPLOMACY 
AND WAR 


which wes published in September 1954. In 
this compelling book are presented the historical 
background and the analysis and interpretation 
of events which explain the thoughts and con- 
clusions of the men quoted above. To understand 
this fateful subject and to intelligently reach 
your own stand, read 


POPULAR DIPLOMACY AND WAR 


Order today from your bookstore or the 
publisher 


DAVID LAWRENCE in an editorial 
U. S. News and World Report Feb. 11, 1955 
“We shall not make peace by attending conferences or 


writing treaties with cliques of evil men. We cannot win 
exhortation.” 


UTMOST INSTABILITY 
Harold Nicholson in his EVOLUTION OF THE 
DIPLOMATIC METHOD, published 1954, says: 
“in place of the old methods of stability, a new method of 
the utmost instability was introduced. All rational discussion 
is abandoned in favor of interminable propaganda speeches 


The invective exchange adds to the sum of human tension 
and bewilderment.” 


“OPEN COVENANTS UNOPENLY ARRIVED AT” 
is the revision of Wilson's slogan sought by 
Drew Middleton in his article in the New 
York Times of February 27, 1955. 


“The record of Open Diplomacy since World War |i,” he 
says, “presents one salient lesson — it does not work.” 


RICHARD R. SMITH PUBLISHER, INC. 
West Rindge, New Hampshire 
$3.50, Postpaid 
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AVAILABLE 





OPPORTUNITY TO PUT BELIEFS INTO ACTION 
For families who wish to live in unsegregated 
community. Attractive mew 3-bedroom ranch 
homes just outside Philadelphie, $11,990. New 
Model with added powder room, storage room, 
playroom and den now open. Visit homes 12-9 
daily and Sundays; Old Lincoln Highway, south 
of Route 132, Trevose, Pa; near Philadelphia 
Interchange of Pa. Turnpike. 100% mortgages 
available. Telephone Elmwood 7-4325 or write 
Concord Park Homes, Inc., Trevose, Pa. 





BOOKS 





BRITISH BOOKS—All Subjects—direct from Lon 
don to you. Bargain catalogues free. Transbooks 
Box 22-P, Brooklyn 26, N.Y 





MAY | find the book you want? Marcia Haskells 
122 S. 3rd Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y 





BOOKS located. No charge for searching. DELTA 
BOOK SERVICE, 2856c Woodlawn Terrace, Mem 
phis, Tenn 





CAMPS 





FOR YOUR CHILD: intentional community spor 
soring boys’, girls’ summer camp, ages 6-12 
Intimate group-sharing experience, 30 campers 
experienced direction. Non-violent philosophy 
No discrimination. Write KOINONIA FARM 
Route 2, Americus, Ga. First period June 19 
second July 17 





FOR RENT 





PROFESSOR ON LEAVE, SPRING ‘55? Rent quiet 
farmhouse, central Virginia; 4 hours from Was! 

ington 5 minutes from 83,000 volume campus |! 
brary, cultural events; 8 rooms, 2 baths, fully 
furnished, central oil heat woods, fields, gar 


* desired. Bernheimer, Sweet Briar, Va 





FOR SALE 





1000 BUSINESS CARDS, raised printing, (1 color) 
$3.50 2 colors) $4.50. Samples free. Business 


+ 


Specialties 1422-P Rosemont Chicago 26, ill 





PUBLICATIONS 





POPULAR SONGS vs. THE FACTS OF LIFE-—lead 
article by S. |. Hayakawa in current issue of 
ET official journal f Ine c, ty for General 
Semantics, edited by S. |. Hayakawa. Read how 
language forms tend to nit ght, behavior 
$4 a year; trial issue § Write Dept. 11, 400 
W. North Ave., Chicag 





THE LIBERAL. If you are a Freethinker, Rationalist 

Agnosti you will want to read this monthly 
magezine. 24 pages cram full of information 
thet you will never see in the daily press. Book 
list, reviews, etc. $1 @ year. Sample copy upon 
request. Friendship Liberal League, Inc. Box P 
5526 Westford Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa 





SPORTING GOODS 





SEND 10c for lists either shotguns, handguns 
rifles, ammunition, or send 25¢ for all lists 
Frayseths, Willmar, Minnesota 








NOW... low- cost, 


full library - size 
editions of books 
you've wanted 
to read and own— 


the new 


BEACON 
PAPERBACKS 


Ou’LL find the best in contemporary writing in 

BEACON’s exciting new full library-size paperback 
editions — exactly like the original editions except for the 
attractive new stiff paper covers ... and at only $1.25 to 
$1.95, a fraction of the original cost. See them at your 
bookstore. 


Albert Schweitzer: an antuovosy 


Compiled by CHARLES R. JOY + The most significant of 
Schweitzer’s thought, drawn from the full renge of his writings. 
“A cogently assembled book . . . Probably the best introduction 
to Schweitzer.” — New York Herald Tribune. 323 pages $1.45 


The Greeks and their Gods 


By W. K. C. GUTHRIE + Unsurpassed scholarship in this 
field, combined with an irresistible writing style. “Before some 
works of scholarship the only proper attitude is one of humility 
... A brilliant example of scholarship as gay as it is pro- 
found.” — Saturday Review 388 pages $1.75 


Distinguished Books in the Field of Contemporary Affairs 


The Century of Total War 


By RAYMOND ARON + “This book is a diagnosis of the 
world’s prospects, based on an analysis of what has been hap 
pening during the last 40 years. It is written with all the ability 
and acumen that would be expected by anyone who has read 
previous works by M. Aron.”-——ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 379 pp. $1.50 


An End to Innocence: essays on currure ano powitics 


By LESLIE FIEDLER + Among the chapters: Hiss, Chambers 
and the Age of Innocence; Afterthoughts on the Rosenbergs; 
McCarthy and the Intellectuals; The Bum as American Culture 
Hero. “For the last ten years Leslie Fiedler has been one of the 
liveliest and most provocative of the interpreters of American 
culture. His wit, personality, and imagination have blown like 
a fresh breeze through the guarded solemnities of the academic 


uarterlics.” — ROBERT GORHAM DAVIS 256 pages $1.25 
q i 


Homage to Catalonia 


By GEORGE ORWELL + “One of the most important docu- 
ments of our time.” — LIONELL TRILLING. “The forerunner of 
George Orwell's devastating novel, 1984 A classic in its 
interpretation of totalitarianism, left or right."—Library Journal 

250 pages $1.25 


Three Who Made a Revolution reviseo eoirion 1955 


By BERTRAM D. WOLFE « A wise and skillfully written 
history of the origins of the Russian Revolution, by the foremost 
scholar in the field. 8 full pages of photos. ““The best book in its 
field in any language.” -—— EDMUND WILSON 660 pages $1.95 
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| An Open Letter to Readers of The Progressive 





Dear Sir: 
Who thinks for you? 


Even if you are one of the few who make a serious 
effort to think for themselves, you can succeed only to 
the extent that you have independent sources of facts 
and ideas. 


You need access to fresh viewpoints, challenging 
opinions. You need the kind of information that is not 
carried by mass communications media. 


That's why you read The Progressive. And that’s why 
we'd like to introduce you to Expose’. 


Expose’ is a monthly tabloid. It is in business to 
bring you the kind of news other publications bury, 
distort or suppress. Facts which might embarrass ad 
vertisers or anger pressure groups. Opinions too con 
troversial for your local newspaper or your local radio 
and TV stations 


Expose’ doesn’t accidentally get controversial. It seeks 
out controversy. It ranges from subject to subject, re 
specting no sacred cows (not even yours!) and fearing 
no one. It publishes the facts as it finds them. Carefully 
checked facts, often gained fror sources. And 
written in a lively, interesting manner 


inside” 


Expose’ was the first to expose J. B. Matthews and 
the American Mercury. It has spotlighted the behind 
the-scenes activities of such groups as the American 
Cancer Society, the Anti-Defamation League, Moral Re- 
armament. it toppled such clay idols as Walter Win- 
chell. (“The Secret Life of Walter Winchell”——the best 
selling book which never appeared on your news 
paper's best-seller list——is available from Expose’ for 
$3.) 


When Frank Edwards was dropped from the air by 
the A.F. of L. for allegedly being “too pro labor 
Expose’ was the only paper to give the real reasons 


Expose’ interviews controversial people like Gerald 
L. K. Smith and Harvey Matusow in the way that you 
would like to interview them, asking them the ques- 
tions that yow would have asked. 


In an old tradition of fighting journalism, this lively 
monthly tabloid refuses to be bullied or bought. It at- 
tacks complacency, chicanery and hypocrisy wherever 
they appear. And it is not afraid of counterattack. 


But Expose’ needs something. |t 
you need Expose’. You see 
Dig capital. 'f Goesn? seek 
accep! 


needs you. Jus! 4s 
Expose’ has no angels, no 
advertising. And it does not 


ontributions tfror 's readers 


Expose’ exists solely on the revenue derived from the 
sale of subscriptions and back issues. And this unique 
experiment in fighting journalism, now in its fourth 
year, is subscribed to by thousands of editors, pub- 
lishers, ministers, doctors, lawyers, labor leaders, 
Congressmen, radio commentators—people in all 
walks of active life who have come to know that in 
Expose’ they can find information available in no other 
publication 


We invite you to subscribe to Expose’. We invite you 
to do it now. An |1-month subscription is $2. A 7 


21 
month subscription is $3. A 3-year subscription is only 
$5. 


The coupon on the lower left is for your convenience 
n subscribing. The coupon on the right is for ordering 


ack ssves 
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Expose’, Dept 


« 7) 
2425 Lateyette 


Please send me the checked below. | er se 


25c for each one che d r 3 ’ sss | desire al 

available back issues ncludir 18 sted " } ase 
sve placed ar x here wed $3 

$4 over the single copy price 


No. 41 Are Prisons Neces 
ry 
40 Intimate’ § interview 
With Matusow 
19 The Christoohe 
33 “1 Am An Amer 
an Fascist 
N 34 George 
Spain 


Seldes or 








